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EARLY  WESTERN  ILLINOIS 
TOWN  ADVERTISEMENTS: 
A  GEOGRAPHICAL  INQUIRY 

WiUiam  D.  Walters,  Jr. 


"Come  Bob,  tell  us  honestly  how  much  you  have  cleared  by  land 
speculation?  This  question,  asked  by  a  friend,  appears  in  the  Chicago 
Democrat  of  May  4,  1836.  Bob  replies  with  an  understandable  frown. 
"Cleared,  egad,  why  you  fool  I've  cleared  my  pockets."'  It  was  a  story  well 
understood  in  the  Spring  of  1836.  Perhaps  it  brought  smiles  to  the  lips  of 
some  of  its  readers  as  they  saw  all  around  them  the  euphoric  signs  of  the 
most  spectacular  real  estate  boom  in  the  history  of  the  young  state,  but  they 
were  nervous  smiles.  Within  eighteen  months  all  too  many  of  those  who 
had  read  the  story  would  find  themselves  in  Bob's  position.  Yet,  land 
speculation  in  the  1830s  left  a  legacy  of  more  than  paper  towns,  might- 
have-been  railroads,  and  cleared  pockets.  It  generated  an  unprecedented 
number  of  advertisements  for  new  towns,  and  these  advertisements  have 
something  important  to  say  about  the  way  in  which  people  viewed  the 
geography  of  their  state. 

The  promoter  of  a  newly  established  town  found  himself  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion. Unlike  the  salesman  of  Chicago  lots  who  could  make  his  case  with  a 
sweep  of  an  arm  in  the  direction  of  crowded  streets  and  sweating  crews  of 
house  carpenters,  the  proprietor  of  an  undeveloped  place  could  only  sell 
location.  Because  of  this  his  advertisements  had  to  contain  a  set  of 
arguments  which  were  fundamentally  locational.  They  had  to  explain  to  the 
buyers  something  of  the  principles  of  urban  location  and  growth.  Such 
arguments  were  often  exaggerated,  usually  simplistic,  and  almost  always 
self-serving.  They  could  not,  however,  be  completely  unrealistic.  Most 
potential  buyers  had  witnessed  a  period  of  rapid  urban  evolution;  many  had 
participated  either  financially  or  personally  in  the  birth  or  death  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  new  towns.  Moreover  the  advertiser,  who  was  most  often  the 
proprietor  of  the  new  townsite,  had  almost  certainly  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  the  question  of  town  location  and  was  willing  to  risk  a  substantial 
sum  on  the  soundness  of  his  locational  thinking. 
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The  pages  which  follow  deal  with  thirty  advertisements  for  western  Il- 
linois towns  appearing  between  1835  and  1838.  Most  come  from  the  year 
1836.  All  advertisements  are  for  newly  established  places,  or  for  places 
established  a  few  years  previously  which  had  seen  little  or  no  growth.  All 
have  been  drawn  from  Illinois  newspapers— although  some  also  appeared 
in  out-of-state  papers.  The  advertisements  were  generally  published  a  few 
weeks  before  an  auction  of  lots  in  the  newly  platted  town.  The  town  founder 
was  commonly  a  person  or  group  of  people  of  some  local  political  or 
economic  importance  who  often  resided  at  or  near  the  newly  founded  town. 
The  following  pages  will  deal  first  with  general  characteristics  of  town 
advertisements,  then  will  examine  particular  locational  advantages,  and 
finally  will  tabulate  locational  claims  and  compare  western  Illinois  adver- 
tisements with  those  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Whenever  possible  the  text  of 
the  town  advertisement  will  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  The  towns  used 
are  shown  on  Map  1. 

Relatively  little  use  had  been  made  of  early  town  advertisements.  In  1 91 3 
W.O.  Lunch  called  readers  attention  to  an  Indiana  townsite  advertisement  of 
this  period. 2  The  text  of  the  advertisement  for  Huron  in  Menard  County,  a 
place  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  closely  associated  has  been 
printed.^  The  works  of  John  Reps  contained  much  on  townsite  promotion,* 
and  the  present  author  has  made  use  of  central  Illinois  town  advertisements 
in  his  study  of  the  location  of  1 836  generation  towns.*  The  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  land  boom  of  the  1 830s  have  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, but  relatively  little  has  been  written  about  how  locational  decisions 
were  made.  A  look  at  these  advertisements  is  revealing. 

TOWNS  AND  WATERWAYS 

What  characterized  an  1 836  town  advertisement?  One  thing  was  an  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  locational  certainty,  the  feeling  that  transcendent  forces 
were  at  work  and  the  town  founders  were  not  so  much  creating  a  new 
geography  as  they  were  fulfilling  a  plan  long  ago  ordained.  Witness  the 
April  1836  ad  for  Grafton. 

Men  of  business  of  every  section  of  our  country  express  their  unwaver- 
ing conviction  that  Grafton  must  unavoidably  become  at  no  distant  date  a 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  tov^^n.  Located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Il- 
linois, the  termination  on  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  communication 
with  Lake  Michigan,  this  point  is  the  natural  depot  for  a  wide  region  of  the 
country.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  already  commenced,  will  open 
the  markets  of  Albany  and  New  York  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois.  .  .  Chicago 
on  the  north  and  Grafton  on  the  south  are  the  terminating  points  of  the 
river  and  the  canal.  That  each  of  these  towns,  with  such  a  location  will 
become  the  emporium  of  an  immense  commerce  hardly  admits  of  ra- 
tional doubt.  Such  points  are  the  natural  depots  of  a  country  and  in  vain 
are  wealth  and  influence  and  enterprise  employed  to  divert  the  current  of 
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trade  to  other  places.  Obstacles  may  indeed  be  interposed  but  they  are 
temporary,  the  tide  of  commerce  soon  sweeps  away  every  opposing  bar- 
rier, and  flows  on  with  accelerated  force  to  the  point  which  nature  has 
marked  out.  That  such  locations  are  the  great  central  points  of  business 
needs  to  proof  but  the  bare  inspection  of  the  map  of  any  commercial 
country  on  the  globe. ^ 

Geographical  patterns  are  critical.  Not  only  the  pattern  of  river  junctions 
but  the  very  shape  of  the  river  could  be  sunnmoned  as  evidence  by  the 
advertiser.  Among  the  advantages  cited  for  Chippawa,  Madison  County,  in 
the  Alton  Telegraph  of  September  25,  1836  was,  "The  Mississippi  River 
here  deeply  bending  eastwardly  rendering  this  point  most  commanding  of 
the  business  and  travel  of  a  large  section  of  Illinois."^ 

Being  on  a  river  was,  of  course,  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  success:  the 
site— that  is,  the  local  physical  characteristics  of  a  place— also  had  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally desirable.  For  a  town  on  a  river,  high  ground  and  a  good  steam- 
boat landing  were  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  favorable  site. 
Guilford  in  Calhoun  County  was  sold  with  the  claim  that  it  was  the  only  near- 
by point  of  access  to  the  river  at  high  water. «  Keithsburg,  Albany,  Newport, 
Van  Buren  and  New  Boston  all  touted  their  excellent  steamboat  landings. 
Albany,  in  Greene  County,  stressed  that  its  landing  was  usable  in  all  stages 
of  water. 3  Newport,  Albany's  rival  to  the  south,  invited  the  potential  buyer  to 
ask  any  riverboat  captain  about  its  excellence  as  a  place  to  dock.i°  Further 
north,  in  what  would  become  Rock  Island  County,  the  town  of  Van  Buren 
shouted  that  it  was  not  only  the  handsomest  townsite  but  the  best  steam- 
boat landing  between  New  Orleans  and  Galena. ^^  Even  a  site  which  fronted 
on  a  boggy  expanse  of  floodplain  could  be  turned  to  good  advantage  by  the 
townsite  speculator.  The  advertisement  for  Bridgeport,  in  what  would 
become  Scott  County,  reminded  its  readers: 

The  rich  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  River  enables  the  farmers  to  winter 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  with  but  trifling  expense,  and  large 
quantities  of  stock  raised  in  the  neighborhood  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
favorable  points  on  the  river  for  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork.'^ 

Of  course  not  everyone  had  a  river  to  brag  about.  This  unfortunate  over- 
sight by  nature  might  also  be  turned  to  an  advantage.  The  proprietors  of  Il- 
linois City,  today  Unionville  in  Whiteside  County,  wrote  that  their  town  was  a 
place  with  an  elevated  and  healthy  location: 

The  fertile  prairies  and  handsome  groves  combine  to  make  the  place 
very  desirable  for  any  person  wishing  to  live  in  a  populous  place  and  to 
be  secure  from  those  contageous  diseases  which  towns  situated  on  large 
water  courses  are  exposed  to.'' 
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Canals  supplemented  the  river  network.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
received  nnost  of  the  attention,  but  two  interesting  town  advertisements  deal 
with  the  proposed  LaMoine  Canal.  Advertisements  for  the  William  C.  Ralls 
town  of  Brooklyn  in  Schuyler  County  appeared  in  papers  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  several  Illinois 
papers.'*  After  extolling  road  connections,  health,  beauty,  fertility,  and  the 
availability  of  millsites,  Ralls  tackled  the  vexing  problem  of  the  unreliability 
of  navigation  on  the  LaMoine  River:  "...  it  has  been  examined  by  compe- 
tent engineers  from  its  mouth  to  this  city,  the  estimated  cost,  to  construct 
dams  and  locks,  to  make  it  a  perpetually  navigable  stream  does  not  exceed 
$30,000,  the  water  power  gained  by  the  construction  of  said  dams  wil  pay 
10  percent  per  annum  on  the  stock.  .  ."'^  Before  committing  savings  to 
Brooklyn  lots  (they  were  10%  down,  the  remainder  due  in  six  and  twelve 
months)  the  reader  would  have  done  well  to  read  an  advertisement  the 
following  month,  September  1836  for  the  town  of  Centreville,  which  was 
considerably  closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  LaMoine. 

The  LaMoine  River  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the 
western  country,  affording  an  abundance  of  water  for  an  immense 
machinery  and  also  a  safe  and  sure  navigation  for  flats  and  other  boats  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year.  A  company  will  be  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  to  make  the  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  navigable  at  slack 
water,  the  cost  of  which  is  thought  by  competent  persons  would  not  ex- 
ceed from  30  to  $50,000.  When  this  is  affected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  be  in  a  short  time,  Centreville  may  then  truly  be  said  to  be  the  centre 
of  commerce."'* 

At  $30,000  or  $50,000,  the  canal  was  never  built  and  both  towns  failed. 

SELLING  ROADS  AND  RAILS 

Roads  are  among  the  most  commonly  mentioned  locational  advantages. 
For  the  townsite  advertiser  roads  had  an  advantage  over  rivers  because  the 
promoter  had  considerable  freedom  in  manipulating  their  location.  Two  op- 
tions were  open  to  those  who  wished  to  promote  a  town  on  the  basis  of 
road  links.  The  legislature  might  be  persuaded  to  establish  a  state  road  in 
the  desired  direction,  the  exact  route  of  the  road  to  be  determined  by 
viewers  carefully  chosen  to  be  favorable  to  the  town  promoter's  interests. 
Such  acts  were  popular  in  Vandalia  and  later  Springfield  because  they 
usually  involved  no  expenditure  of  state  funds,  even  the  cost  of  survey  was 
borne  by  the  counties  through  which  the  road  passed.'^  An  alternative  was 
not  to  bother  with  the  technicalities  of  establishing  a  road,  but  simply  to 
assure  the  reader  that  because  the  new  town  lay  between  two  important 
points  a  major  road  was  certain  to  be  established.  With  only  the  poorest 
maps  available,  and  these  at  small  scale  with  few  topographic  features, 
almost  any  town  could  be  promoted  by  this  argument.  The  advertisement 
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for  Richmond,  the  one-time  seat  of  Henry  County,  is  typical. 

The  principal  road  will  be  the  state  road  from  Bardstown  to  Galena  and 
a  road  yet  to  be  laid  out  from  the  termination  of  the  Illinois  and  fvlichigan 
Canal  to  Rock  Island  one  of  the  destined  emporiums  of  the  western 
world.  That  the  road  leading  from  Chicago  westward  by  way  of  the  canal 
to  the  Mississippi  River  will  ere  long  become  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  must  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  is  equally  apparent 
that  this  great  travel  must  pass  thorugh  Richmond  because  it  is  nearly  on 
a  direct  line  with  the  termination  of  the  canal  and  Rock  Island." 

The  town's  chief  promoter,  James  M.  Allen,  worked  hard  for  Richmond's 
success,  but  alas,  the  little  town  soon  lost  the  seat  of  justice  and  was  even- 
tually abandoned.  Lack  of  road  connections  is  one  reason  given  for  its 
failure.^9 

Similar  claims  were  made  for  other  towns.  Milan  was  advertised  as  being 
on  the  "straight  route"  from  St.  Louis  to  Quincy  and  then  to  what  its  chief 
backer,  John  Bolter,  called  "the  upper  country. "^o  Brooklyn,  the  town 
earlier  noted  as  a  canalside  promotion,  was  also  said  to  be  on  the  direct  line 
between  Quincy  and  Peoria,  as  well  as  a  direct  line  from  Mt.  Sterling  to 
Macomb.  The  proprietors  of  Guilford  noted  that  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  were  only  three  miles  apart  and  suggested  that  "A  good  and  level 
road  may  be  made  at  small  expense  from  one  river  to  another. "^^ 

A  railroad  might  perform  a  similar  function.  In  the  1830s  many  Illinois 
developers,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  saw  the  railroad  not  as  the 
primary  route  between  major  cities  but  as  a  secondary  link  which  would 
connect  waterways  or  bypass  dangerous  stretches  of  river.  The  bombastic 
Grafton  advertisement,  mentioned  earlier,  shows  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
thinking.  The  proprietors  wish  to  explain  why  their  second  Chicago,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  Illinois  trade,  would  surely  become  a  major  market  town  for  much 
of  Missouri.  They  argue  that  from  St.  Charles  on  the  Missouri  River  to  Graf- 
ton is  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles  over  "a  smooth  level  prairie  of  the  richest 
soil,"  while  from  St.  Charles  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  over  twen- 
ty miles  along  a  river,  "whose  channel  is  constantly  changing,  and  whose 
current  is  almost  irresistable."  They  go  on  to  say:  "May  we  not  safely 
predict  that  a  railroad  which  can  be  constructed  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  will  connect  St.  Charles  with  Grafton  and  become  a  channel  of  trade  to 
that  extensive  section?.  .  .  A  spirit  of  enterprise  is  awakened  in  Illinois  that 
will  not  pause  until  the  magnificent  plan  [is]  effected."" 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  proposed  railroad  between  Chicago  and  Alton  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Early  surveys  of  the  route  suggested  certain 
townsites  and  one  might  have  surmised  that  this  practice  would  have  ended 
wrangling  between  promoters.  Not  so.  Briston  advertised,  "General  Mit- 
chell, the  engineer  who  surveyed  the  railroad  route  marked  it  as  the  site  of  a 
future  town.""  Brighton,  within  shouting  distance  of  Bristol,  advertised. 
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TABLE  1 
ILLINOIS  TOWN  ADVERTISEMENTS:  1835-1838 


Advantage  Claimed  All  Towns    Western  Illinois 

Subgroup 

RICH  LAND -DENSE  POPULATION  68%  63% 

DISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  TOWNS  58%  57% 

TIMBER  56%  50% 

ON  OR  CLOSE  TO  A  RIVER  54%  70% 

.50% 


ROADS 

48% 

43% 

MILL  OR  WATER  POWER 

46% 

43% 

BEAUTY  OF  SITE 

42% 

47% 

PRAIRIE 

40% 

37% 

ELEVATED  SITE 

34% 

27% 

STONE 

32% 

37% 

HEALTHY  LOCATION 

28% 

23% 
25% 

STEAMBOAT  LANDING  OR  PORT  23%  30% 

BUILDING  BEGUN  OR  WILL  SOON  BEGIN  22%  30% 

COAL  18%  27% 

RAILROAD  17%  23% 

RIVER  CROSSING,  FERRY,  BRIDGE  12%  10% 

CANAL  12%  10% 

COURTHOUSE  OR  COUNTY  SEAT  12%  20% 

ROLLING  LAND  12%  20% 

DIRECT  LINE  BETWEEN  OTHER  PLACES  1  2 %  17 % 
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"The  townsite  was  laid  off  by  General  Mitchell  on  the  survey  of  the  railroad 
to  Springfield  as  the  first  stopping  place  from  Alton."''  Clearly  both  towns 
would  not  get  stations.  In  this  case,  however,  an  amicable  solution  was 
reached:  auctions  for  both  towns  would  be  held  on  the  same  day  and 
perspective  buyers  could  judge  relative  merits  for  themselves. 

Much  townsite  advertising  praises  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Throughout  Illinois,  fertile  soil,  nearby  timber,  and  a  rapidly  growing 
population  were  common  themes  in  town  advertisements.  Van  Buren  is 
typical.  After  locating  the  townsite  with  reference  to  Rock  Island  and  Galena 
and  praising  its  steamboat  landing,  the  advertisement  continues:  "It  is  also 
supported  by  a  rich  fertile  country,  lying  back  of  said  town  with  a  beautiful 
prairie  as  rich  as  nature  ever  made  interspersed  with  handsome  groves  of 
timber.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  timber  growing  on  Beaver  Island  which 
is  of  the  first  quality  for  building  purposes.""  Monroe  in  Cass  County  is,  "in 
a  very  dense  settlement  of  wealthy  farmers.""  New  Bedford  is  located  in 
the  "most  flourishing  part  of  Pike  County,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a 
rich  and  well  cultivated  upland  prairie. "^^  The  fertility  and  soil  near  Albany 
are,  "surpassed  by  no  other  in  the  state."" 

Sometimes  the  advertiser  would  admit  the  town's  location  was  less  than 
perfect.  James  M.  Allen  acknowledged  that  his  new  county  seat  of  Rich- 
mond was  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest  timber  but  pointed  out 
that  the  grove  in  question  was  the  largest  in  the  country.  This  acknowledge- 
ment is  particularly  interesting  because  two  years  later,  when  rivals  in  the 
town  of  Andover  sought  to  have  the  county  seat  changed,  one  of  their  com- 
plaints was  the  remoteness  of  Richmond  from  supplies  of  wood." 

Other  advantages  were  claimed  for  towns.  Mills,  stone,  coal,  lime, 
regular  street  plans,  large  lots,  public  squares,  springs,  high  elevation, 
beauty,  stage  connections,  pleasant  vistas,  remoteness  from  competing 
towns,  and  a  central  location  in  the  county  were  all  claims  used  to  sell  new 
western  Illinois  townsites  between  1835  and  1838.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
moter would  try  to  enhance  sales  by  offering  woodlots  or  farmland  at  the 
same  time  as  the  town  auction  or  selling  houses  with  the  town  lots. 3° 

By  the  fall  of  1 837  it  was  clear  that  the  boom  had  come  to  an  end.  In  July 
of  that  year  when  Charles  G.  Perry  sought  to  promote  the  twin  towns  of 
Valasco  and  Brussles  on  either  side  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Philip's  Ferry,  he 
thought  it  welt  to  begin  with  a  bold  declaration:  "The  time  for  speculation 
not  past. "3'  But  the  time  had  past.  A  general  business  downturn,  worldwide 
in  scope,  hit  real  estate  particularly  hard.  Thousands  of  townlots  were 
dumped  into  a  market  with  no  buyers.  Town  platting  came  to  an  almost 
complete  halt.  The  flood  of  colorful  townsite  advertisements  slowed  to  the 
faintest  of  trickles.  By  the  1 850s,  when  large  scale  town  founding  resumed, 
conditions  had  fundamentally  changed.  Town  ads  reappeared  in  the  fifties, 
but  their  character  was  different;  towns  had  become  chained  to  railroads, 
and  links  by  steel  rail  completely  dominated  advertising  copy. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ADVANTAGES 

It  is  possible  to  tabulate  advantages  claimed  for  western  Illinois  towns 
and  compare  them  to  similar  ads  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  such  a  tabulation.  For  example,  many  town  advertisements  note 
distances  between  the  new  town  and  the  established  places;  Centreville  is 
nine  miles  from  Rushville,  Mt.  Sterling  and  La  Grange,  and  fifteen  miles  from 
Beardstown.  Probably  this  is  not  more  than  an  attempt  to  fix  the  location  of 
the  townsite  in  the  potential  buyers  mind,  but  it  might  also  be  seen  as  either 
a  measure  of  centrality  or,  as  is  occasionally  made  explicit,  an  indication  of 
lack  of  local  competition,  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  claims  of  well 
drained  country,  health,  and  high  elevation  because  such  claims  were 
closely  linked  in  the  minds  of  settlers.  What  is  one  to  think  of  frequent  men- 
tions of  beauty  in  townsite  advertisements?  Was  beauty  an  important  selling 
point  or  was  the  adjective  beautiful  only  generalized  fluff  used  to  enhance 
the  overall  tone  of  the  advertisement  without  committing  the  advertiser  to 
deliver  something  specific;  an  1830s  version  of  new  and  improved? 

Table  I  summarizes  the  geographical  claims  made  in  30  western  Illinois 
town  advertisements  and  compares  claims  made  during  the  same  period  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Excluded  from  the  table  have  been  non-locational 
items  such  as  terms  of  sale.  Also  excluded  have  been  occasional  items  in 
the  advertisements  praising  Illinois  rather  than  a  specific  townsite. 

The  table  suggests  that  western  Illinois  townsites  are  indeed  similar  to 
those  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  same  four  advantages— rich  land, 
distance  from  other  towns,  timber,  and  proximity  to  a  river— occur  in  over 
half  of  the  advertisements.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  considerably 
more  emphasis  placed  on  river  location  in  the  western  Illinois  subgroup; 
1 830s  townsite  speculation  was  most  intense  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Il- 
linois, and  the  western  part  of  this  region  had  the  best  endowment  of  rivers. 
The  claim  that  the  surrounding  land  was  rich  and  was,  or  soon  would  be  fill- 
ed with  a  dense  population  of  hard-working  farmers  was  clearly  an  impor- 
tant one,  but  it  was  the  sort  of  claim  that  almost  any  town  in  Illinois  could 
make.  Timber  was  of  course  critical  and  not  until  the  railroad  age  were  any 
significant  number  of  town  plattings  made  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from 
wooded  land. 

Similarities  between  western  Illinois  and  the  remainder  of  the  state  con- 
tinue on  the  remainder  of  the  list.  Stone  appears  slightly  more  often  as  an 
advantage  in  western  Illinois  townsites.  A  high  or  healthy  location  is  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  western  ads;  perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  riverports  in  this  region.  However,  the  strong  impression  of 
statewide  similarity  remains  dominant. 

CONCLUSION 

Advertisements  for  new  townsites  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
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Boom  of  1836.  These  advertisements  contain  an  abundance  of  information 
about  those  qualities  which  the  town  proprietor  thought  would  attract 
buyers  when  he  had  little  to  sell  but  a  location.  Rich  land,  beauty,  and  timber 
were  important,  but  widely  available  qualities.  Transportation  links,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  focus  attention  a  particular  point,  and  so  canals,  railroads, 
roads  and  particularly  rivers  receive  much  attention  to  town  adver- 
tisements. These  tend  to  be  treated  in  a  determanistic  way;  the  transporta- 
tion net  made  the  success  of  certain  points  inevitable. 

Not  all  advertisements  were  so  crassly  materialist.  Tucked  away  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Stephenson  County,  lost  to  later  history  and  historians,  was  the 
townsite  of  Vienna.  Here  the  proprietor  wasted  no  time  on  the  kinds  of 
technical  trivia  mentioned  above.  He  simply  wrote:  "It  is  surrounded  by  a 
country  which  would  afford  ample  materials  for  those  who  have  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  painting— Eden  Soil,  Lebanon  Trees  and  Jordan  Streams;  to  those 
who  wish  to  approximate  an  earthly  paradise,  we  would  say  come  to  Vien- 
na."^^ 
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AMERICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY  MINISTERS  AND  MORMON 

NAUVOO:  SELECTED  LETTERS 


Roger  D.  Launius 


During  the  harsh  winter  of  1838-1839  the  Mormons  were  in  retreat  from 
Missouri.  They  had  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  against  the  state  militia  during 
the  previous  autumn  and,  having  been  defeated,  agreed  to  leave  the  state. ^ 
The  Latter  Day  Saint  refugees  were  welcomed  in  Illinois,  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  believing  that  the  sect  had  received  harsh  and  unjust 
treatment  in  Missouri.  Many  of  the  Mormons  wintered  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
early  the  next  spring  settled  about  fifty  miles  northward  on  a  limestone  spit 
of  land  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  Hancock  County.  The  city  of  Nauvoo— a 
name  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  Mormon  prophet,  chose  because  he  said  it 
meant  "beautiful  place"  in  Hebrew— grew  rapidly.  Starting  as  a  few  shan- 
ties in  1839,  Nauvoo  had  become  a  community  of  almost  4,000  by  1842 
and  a  city  of  approximately  10,000  by  1844.  The  state  census  of  1845 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  the  22,559  inhabitants  of  Hancock  County  resid- 
ed in  Nauvoo.^'  During  the  Nauvoo  period  the  Mormon  movement  achieved 
much  and  suffered  much,  and  in  the  process  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion from  those  outside  the  church. ^ 

Although  initially  welcomed  by  the  Illinois  residents,  the  Saints'  religious, 
political,  economic,  and  social  divergences  from  the  American  mainstream 
quickly  elicited  opposition  from  some  outside  the  movement.  At  least  by 
1840  anti-Mormons  began  to  appear  in  Hancock  County.  Perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  this  movement  was  editor  Thomas  C.  Sharp  of  the  Warsaw 
Signal,  a  newspaper  published  about  1 5  miles  south  of  Nauvoo  that  provid- 
ed a  rallying  point  for  opposition  to  the  Latter  Day  Saints."  Virtually  all  of 
these  anti-Mormons  based  their  dislike  of  the  sect  on  politics.  They  were 
distressed  by  the  easy  passage  of  a  liberal  city  charter  by  the  Illinois  State 
legislature  in  early  1841,  creating  a  nearly  autonomous  city  council  and 
judiciary  and  a  powerful  military  force  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion. ^  As  early  as 
October  1840  the  Quincy  Whig,  published  about  50  miles  south  of  Nauvoo, 
observed  that  the  Mormons  "hold  in  their  hands  a  fearful  balance  of  political 
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power.  .  .  .  Should  they  ever  become  disposed  to  exert  their  influence  for 
evil,  which  may  Heaven  prevent,  they  would  surround  our  institutions  with 
an  element  of  danger,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  armed  and  hundred- 
eyed  police."  By  1842  observers  were  convinced  that  the  Saints  had  ex- 
erted this  authority  and  all  but  controlled  the  politics  of  Hancock  County  and 
had  considerable  influence  in  the  state.  The  Niles  National  Register  reported 
in  mid-1 842  that  the  sect  had  "about  six  thousand  votes  in  their  immediate 
control,  sufficient  to  give  them  the  balance  of  power  between  parties  in  the 
state. "« 

The  distaste  for  the  church  demonstrated  by  many  of  the  residents  of 
Hancock  County  during  the  1840s  was  expressed  well  by  three  local 
representatives  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  (AMHS)  who 
observed  the  Saints  and  left  accounts  of  their  perceptions  of  the  sect's  in- 
fluence on  local  politics  and  society.  These  men— Benjamin  Franklin  Mor- 
ris,^ Milton  Kimball,^  and  William  M,  King^— described  from  the  perspective 
of  a  rival  religious  tradition  the  effect  of  the  Saints  on  the  county  in  telling 
set  of  letters  to  AHMS  superiors. 

The  AHMS,  based  in  New  York,  was  an  important  part  of  the  cultural  and 
religious  life  of  frontier  America.  Formed  in  1826  out  of  the  remnants  of 
earlier  missionary  societies  by  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  Associated  Reformed  churches,  this  organization  aided  the 
cause  of  religion  by  paying  the  salaries  of  operatives  assigned  to  specific 
regions  until  such  time  as  they  built  up  congregations  sufficiently  strong  to 
pay  for  the  minister's  upkeep.  Early  in  the  organization's  history  it  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Illinois  frontier,  the  most  notable  of  whom  were  the 
members  of  the  so-called  Yale  Band  which  came  into  the  state  in  1 829  and 
founded  several  religious  and  educational  institutions  within  a  short  time.^° 

By  1840  the  AHMS  had  more  than  20  representatives  in  Illinois,  several 
of  whom  functioned  in  Hancock  County.  Each  of  the  AHMS  operatives  were 
required  to  report  by  letter  to  the  society's  corresponding  secretary  at  his 
offices  at  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  Although  the  frequency  varied 
from  person  to  person,  most  of  the  reports  were  submitted  quarterly.  Addi- 
tionally, most  of  these  ministers  reported  on  several  specific  items  concern- 
ing their  jurisdictions.  The  data  most  commonly  reported  included: 

1 .  Name  of  church  covered  by  report. 

2.  Number  of  possible  conversions. 

3.  Number  of  members  added  by  profession  or  by  letter. 

4.  Number  of  Sabbath  School  pupils. 

5.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  church  library. 

6.  Number  of  signers  of  temperance  pledges. 

7.  Number  of  new  churches  organized. 

8.  Amount  of  contributions. 

9.  Number  of  services  held. 

10.  Average  attendance  at  preaching  services. 
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Some  of  the  periodic  reports  answered  tliese  specific  questions  rigidly 
and  without  elaboration.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  quite  informal  and 
although  the  majority  of  the  questions  were  eventually  answered,  the 
ministers'  reports  went  much  beyond  an  antiseptic  rendering  and  included 
significantly  more  information  about  affairs  in  their  regions.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  letters  published  below,  each  being  chosen  because  of  its  com- 
ment upon  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo.  While  one  should  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept as  fact  all  statements  within  these  letters,  the  writers  made  perceptive 
analyses  of  the  religious  conflict  in  Hancock  County  during  the  1840s  and 
described  more  forcefully  and  with  greater  clarity  the  issues  that  irritated  the 
non-Mormon  community  and  eventually  led  to  open  violence. 

The  letters  printed  below  are  housed  in  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  Collection  at  the  Amistead  Research  Center,  New  Orleans,  Loui- 
siana. Occupying  almost  236  linear  feet  of  shelf  space,  this  collection 
contains  over  100,000  letters  from  thousands  of  society  missionaries  from 
nearly  every  part  of  what  would  become  the  United  States.''^  In  editing 
these  letters  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce  the  original  holograph  as  ac- 
curately and  readably  as  possible.  Therefore,  I  have  transcribed  dashes 
following  complete  thoughts  as  periods,  and  have  omitted  the  filing  notes 
made  by  clerks  at  the  New  York  office  as  well  as  obvious  changes  made  by 
editors  before  publication  in  the  society's  newspaper.  Words  added 
during  revision  by  the  authors  are  shown  between  slash  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  retained  all  other  deletions,  spellings,  and  punctuation 
as  in  the  origingal.  The  letters  are  presented  chronologically. 

Document  1 

Warsaw^2  m   August  21st  1841 

Dear  Brethren, 

The  last  quarter  of  the  current  year  is  now  about  closing,  and  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  transmit  to  you,  as  the  agents  of  belevolence  a 
summary  statment  of  my  labors. 

I  have  preached  without  a  single  failure,  to  the  church  and  congregation  of 
Warsaw  every  alternate  Sabbath, ^^  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Keokuk,  Iowa 
T.  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  sometimes  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place. ^''  I  have  preached  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  fulness,  and  with  all 
plainess,  mingled  I  trust  with  true  Christian  love.  But  it  grieves  me  much, 
that  no  immediate  positive  fruits  have  been  gathered,  yet  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  some  good  has  been  done— some  seed  sown,  to  be  reaped 
many  days  hence,  and  some  impressions  made  that  will  lead  to  salvation. 

Warsaw 

In  one  of  my  former  reports  I  spoke  of  the  importance  and  natural  advan- 
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tage  of  this  point.  So  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  everything  desirable  has 
been  done.  The  position  is  favorable  for  health,  the  climate  Is,  in  the  whole, 
salubrious  and  desirable,  the  country,  for  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  the  interior, 
the  produce  of  which  flows  to  this  place,  is  fertile,  almost  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  every  feature  conspires  to  render  this  village— at  no  distant 
day— one  of  the  first,  above  the  city  of  St.  Louis. '^  Yet  these  natural  advan- 
tages have  been  wantonly  and  wickedly  abused  by  the  inhabitants.  Whilst 
God  has  thus  signally  blessed  them,  the  people,  in  the  mass,  have  as  signal- 
ly and  obviously  departed  from  Him.  Almost  the  entire  business  policy  of 
the  place  has  been  managed  on  principles  not  sanctioned  by  the  gospel, 
the  conduct  of  the  leading  men  and  indeed  of  the  majority  has  practically 
said. 

There  is,  no  God,  that  rules  on  high, 
or  minds  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  has  had  to  contend  with  foul  mouthed  Atheism 
and  rabid  infidelity;  with  selfishness  raging  at  the  highest  point,  with  a  world- 
ly spirit,  in  full  tide  of  sweeping  energy;  with  the  confederated  power  of  the 
world  the  flesh  and  the  Devil;  and  in  addition  to  the  foes  without,  he  has  to 
contend  with  foes  within.  The  church  has  not  /only/  been  asleep,  but  it  really 
seems  as  if  they  designed  to  keep  their  spiritual  eyes  shut  forever.  Worldly 
mindedness,  sluggishness,  indifference,  and  inconsistency  of  Christian 
conduct,  have  been  but  too  much  manifested  by  those  who  call  and  think 
themselves  Christians.  Those  who  could  have  been  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential in  behalf  of  mortal  piety,  have  been  the  very  ones  to  hold  back  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  and  to  put  out  the  fires  of  evangelical  piety.  Yet  we 
have  had,  some  three  or  four,  consistent  praying  Christians.  I  cannot,  on 
paper,  discribe  to  you  the  peculiar  full  and  accurate,  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  church  and  place.  It  has  been  such  that,  seemingly,  the  whole 
force  of  the  gospel  has  been  broken,  and  truth  has  perished  in  the  streets. 
The  rich  gospel  privileges  so  constantly  enjoyed  have  had  the  apparent  ef- 
fect of  hardning  instead  of  softning.  In  this  view  of  the  case  you  need  not  be 
surprized  at  my  discouragements  and  sorrow.  I  have  been  laboring  and 
praying  and  hoping  for  better  days,  but  the  cloud  seems  to  hang  heavier  and 
blacker  over  the  place,  and  even  now  scarce  a  glimmer  of  moral  and 
spiritual  light  gleams  upon  the  thick  unbroken  darkness.  The  people  seem, 
as  intent  on  being  lost  now  as  ever.  Oh!  that  God  in  the  wonder-working 
power  of  his  grace  might  appear;  pull  off  this  heavy  cloud,  and  pour  salva- 
tion down  upon  this  people. 

Mormons 

To  give  a  still  gloomier  aspect  of  morals  and  piety  here,  this  deluded 
fanatical  and   ignorant  sect  is  about  to  be  poured   upon   us,   by  the 
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thousands. ^^  Measures  have  been  consumated,  and  that  two  by  two  of  tho 
propriotoro  of  tho  piQOO,  and  momboro  of  our  ohuroh,  by  which  the  Mor- 
nnons  will  settle,  on  a  section  of  land  adjoining  Warsaw,  and  thus,  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  consume  every  green  thing  in  the  land,  and  wither  away.  So 
far  as  they  can,  every  vestige  of  godliness.  Joe  Smith;  whom  you  know,  is 
the  Prophet  of  this  people,  has  issued  his  proclamation,  for  his  followers  to 
locate  at  Lower  Warsaw,  as  it  is  to  be  called.'^  His  decrees  are  considered 
/imperative/  qo  infollablo  and  must  be  obeyed;  so  that  in  a  few  days,  our 
roads  will  be  lined  with  /the/  waggons  of  this  deluded  people,  coming  to  set- 
tle at  this  new  "stake, "^^  as  they  call  their  places  of  gathering.  I  have  no 
doubt  before  two  years  elapse,  two  or  three  thousand  people  will  be  in  ewf 
/the  midst  of  us/midot.  In  view  of  this  prospective  state  of  things  nearly  all  of 
the  old  citizens  are  anxious  to  sell  their  property,  and  many  of  them  I  have 
no  doubt  will  /move  away/  and  loovo  There  is  not  only  this  village,  but  all 
through  the  country,  a  strong  disinclination  to  live  near  /the  Mormons/  tt^effi. 
Thoy  will  not  do  it  unlooo  it  io  unavoidable 

The  Prophet 

The  power  of  Smith  over  his  followers  is  incredible.  He  has  unlimited  in- 
fluence, and  his  declarations  are  /as/  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  word 
of  God  itself.  He  is  a  complete  despot,  and  does  as  he  pleases  with  his 
people. 

Some  people  consider  him  a  great  man;  I  do  not.  He  is  not  possessed  of  a 
single  element  of  greatness,  /unless  it  be/  oxoopt  hio  groatnooG  in  vice  and 
blasphemy.  He  is  a  compund  of  ignorance,  vanity,  arrogance  coarseness 
and  stupidity  and  vulgarity.  His  present  potontial  and  unlimited  influence 
had  been  gained  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by  any  intrinsic 
/talents/  poworo  he  possesses.  He  is  only  the  outside  agent  of  a  band  of  as 
wicked  men,  as  ever  opposed  the  gospel.  His  power  and  influence  are  sus- 
tained by  various  classes  of  men  in  high  orders  /of  officials/  such  as  the 
"Presidency,"  the  "high  priesthood,"  Elders,  Levites,  and  others  whose 
name  is  legion. ^^  And  these  men,  having  no  fear  of  God  or  man,  are  artful 
vigilant  and  wicked. 

The  sect  is  Thoy  ore  increasing  rapidly.  Their  recruits  are  chiefly  from  New 
York  and  England.  Their  whole  number  here  and  in  the  adjoining  counties 
and  H^  /in  Iowa/  must  tee  /amount  to/  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  the  most 
of  whom  are  in  this  county. 2°  How  far  they  will  continue  to  increase,  is  known 
only  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  I  wish  to  state  before  I  close  here  one  in- 
teresting fact.  It  is  this.  The  great  body  of  mormons— are  from  those  chur- 
ches—where the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  kept  rather  In  the 
back  ground.  Comparatively  few  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  under  a«y 
thoroughly  /a  thoroughly/  educated  Ministry,  and  00  /&  thus  of/  being  fully 
indoctrinated  into  /the/  prime  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  this  be  true, 
and  the  history  of  mormono  Mormonism  will  prove  it  so,4e  how  infinitely  im- 
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portant  that  just  such  a  ministry  as  the  A.H.M.S.  aims  to  sustain,  is  the 
ministry  unperiously  required  by  the  wanto  of  the  doothlooo  aoulo  wants  of 
the  West. 

B.F.  Morris 

Document  2 

Plymouth, 2'  Hancock  Co  III  Feb  25th  1842 

Bear  Brethren 

The  first  quarter  of  my  present  missionary  year  has  now  expired  and  I  sit 
down  to  render  you  a  brief  report  of  my  feeble  labors.  Of  the  general  state  of 
things  in  this  region  you  have,  I  presume,  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  from 
my  previous  reports,  and  from  other  sources. 

On  reaching  home  last  Nov.,  after  an  absence  of  near  a  year  I  found  The 
state  of  things  more  discouraging  than  at  any  period  since  the  settlement  of 
this  country.  The  Mormons  are  coming  in,  in  large  numbers,  and  actively 
engaged  in  organizing  and  equiping  military  companies,"  and  repeated 
acts  of  theft  perpetrated  through  the  county;"  all  combined  to  produce  an 
excited  and  unsettled  state  of  feeling  in  the  community,  exceedingly  un- 
friendly to  to  the  cause  of  religion  In  addition  to  these  dificulties,  the  ex- 
cessive pecuniary  embarrassment  seemed  to  paralize  all  the  energies  of 
the  small  flock  to  wich  I  have  thro  your  bounty,  administered  the  bread  of 
life— In  addition  to  all  these  discouragements,  the  long  protracted  illness  of 
my  family  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  traveling  had  left  me  in  debt  to 
about  half  the  amount  of  what  we  recive  from  you.  Under  all  these  embar- 
rassments, I  resumed  my  labors  and  the  visible  results  thus  far  have  been 
small  and  I  have  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to  report,  yet  I  feel  that  we  have 
reason  to  "thank  God  and  take  courage  Our  church  tho  very  small  is 
scatered  over  a  region  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  extent.  I  have 
preached  statedly  at  those  different  points  and  attended  prayer  meetings 
and  performed  other  pastoral  meetings  and  as  far  as  the  state  of  my  health 
and  that  of  my  family  would  permit.  There  has  been  decidely  a  continually 
increasing  attendance  an  the  word  preached,  and  a  few  cases  of  decided 
seriousness— some  four  or  five  profess  to  have  "passed  from  death  unto 
life."  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a  system  of  sabbath  school  and 
bible  class  instruction  during  the  winter  owing  to  the  scatered  situation  of 
the  people  and  the  inpapability  of  their  clothing  themselves  sufficiently  to  at- 
tend with  comfort  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  Spring  opens  I  shall  if 
spared  make  an  effort  to  reorganize,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Mormon  in- 
fluence is  on  the  wane.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  making  any  new  converts 
during  the  winter.  And  as  the  community  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
them,  their  fear  of  them  subsides  into  contempt.  I  believe  if  the  community 
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will  just  keep  their  hands  off  them  for  a  few  years,  the  whole  concern  /will/ 
sink  into  merited  contempt  I  have  nothing  more  to  communicate  worth  your 
attention  but  remain  your  brother  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

William  M.  King 

Revd  Mssrs  Badger^*  and  Hall" 

PS  you  will  please  to  send  me  the  Home  Missionary  and  pasters  Manual." 

Wm  M  King 

Document  3 

Plymouth,  Hancock  C  III  Sept.  1st,  1842 

Dear  brethren. 

My  third  report  for  the  current  year  is  now  due,  and  there  has  been  so 
much  monotony  in  the  events  of  the  year  that  I  really  feel  at  a  loss  to  what  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  already  told.  I  have  gone  threw  my  regular  round  of 
services;  preaching  at  three  different  points  all  in  the  bounds  of  one  church, 
and  holding  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  rotation  at  the  houses  of  the 
members. 

When  I  made  my  last  report  we  had  some  pleasing  indications  of  a  revived 
state  of  religion  among  us.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  prospects  have  in 
great  measure  passed  away  We  have  had  two  or  three  aditions  to  our  little 
church  by  profession  since  my  last,  but  at  present  a  great  degree  of  luke 
warmness  and  appathy  prevails. 

In  my  last  I  referred  to  the  unpleasantness  of  our  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Mormons  we  are  stil  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  the  final  result 
They  carried  the  election  in  August  and  our  county  is  entirely  under  their 
control."  There  have  been  within  the  last  few  weeks  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  arrest  Jo.  Smith  to  give  him  up  to  the  state  of  Missouri  to  be  tried 
for  the  attempted  murder  of  Gov.  Boggs. 

That  he  did  bribe  one  of  his  minions  to  go  to  Missouri  to  kill  Boggs  no  per- 
son in  this  region  entertains  a  doubt. ^^  The  Washingtonian  temperance 
cause  is  going  on  finely.  The  anti-temperance  movements  referred  to  in  my 
last  have  been  of  great  service  to  us.  The  public  mind  became  arroused  to 
the  subject  and  the  cause  asks  no  more.  We  had  a  meeting  in  our  village  a 
few  nights  ago,  at  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons, and  but  very  few  went  home  without  having  signed  the  pledge.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  half-pint  of  spirits  could  be  found  within  fifteen  miles  of  us.  I  dont 
know  that  I  have  any  thing  to  add  at  present  worth  your  attention. 
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Mormon  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
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Your  brother  in  the  Gospel. 

Wm.  M.  King 

Rev.  Mssrs  Badger  and  Hall 

Document  4 

Warsaw,  Ills   August  15th,  1843 

Dear  Brother  Badger 

One  of  our  citizens  Mr.  Roosevetts"  Starts  for  N.  York  in  a  day  or  two.  As 
it  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for  sending  a  communication  I  embraced 
it. 

I  have  greatly  desired  to  for  the  two  or  three  months  to  open  my  heart  to  you 
privately  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  Spiritual  condition  and  the  prospects  in 
my  field  of  labor  so  that  I  might  know  your  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
my  own  duty.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  because  you  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  our  unfortunate  County, 
and  the  consequent  difficulties  attending  its  spiritual  cultivation;  as  also  you 
would  know  fully  how  to  sympathize  with  me  in  my  doubts— and  to  counsel 
me  about  what  was  duty.  I  have  serious  misgivings  as  it  regards  my  duty  to 
remain  at  this  post.  I  have  been  preaching  here  about  four  and  a  half 
years,  and  I  cannot  See  that  fruit  of  my  labors  which  my  heart  so  greatly 
desired,  and  which  the  Home  M.S.  had  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.  Good,  I 
know  has  been  done,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  great  good.  There  is 
a  very  great  change  in  the  moral  features  of  the  place.  The  Sabbath  is 
observed  far  better  than  formerly.  The  house  of  God  is  more  generally  fre- 
quented. Evangelical  truth  has  got  a  deeper  hold  on  the  community,  and  the 
moral  power  of  the  church  is  far  greater  than  formerly,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  a  few  souls,  we  have  reason  to  hope  have  been  corrected.  Still  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  yielding  to  the  Gospel,  all  due  respect,  seem 
to  be  insensible  to  all  the  practical  power  and  influences  of  the  gospel.  In 
addition  to  this  the  church  is  in  such  a  state,  now,  that  the  brethren  do  not 
labor  as  they  ought.  They  are  divided  on  the  subject  of  church  governmient. 
About  one  half,  or  little  more  with  Bro  Williams  at  their  head  think  the  cause 
of  Christ  would  be  promoted  by  a  change.  And  the  brethren  on  the  other 
side,  and  indeed  on  both,  seem  to  be  unyielding.  Tho  there  are  no  heart  bur- 
nings between  the  brethren,  yet  it  has  crippled  the  energies  of  the  church 
and  destroyed  its  entity  and  darkened  our  prospects. 
Another  thing,  I  have  numerous  relatives  here,  by  marriage  and  conse- 
quently, Their  influence  is  all  opposite  to  the  Gospel.  And  hinder,  as  I  think, 
my  labor  and  success.  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  Save  in  his  own 
Country  and  among  his  own  Kin. 
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So  far  as  it  regards  this  village  these  are  the  three  general  causes  that  have 
lain  with  weight  upon  my  mind,  and  which  seem  to  say  let  some  one  else  try 
the  field.  I  may  be  allowed,  without  egotism,  a  hope  that  there  is  a  general 
unwillingness,  both  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  and  the  people  to  let  me  go. 
They  say  I  must  stay  and  that  no  man  could  have  the  influence  that  I  have  on 
here  so  reasonable  a  prospect  of  being  finally  successful.  I  differ  with  them, 
who  I  well  know  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  the  right  kind  of 
man  for  this  people  and  region. 

In  regards  to  the  County,  the  prospects  for  successful  labor  in  the  moral 
fields  is  indeed  dark  and  forbidding  enough.  The  frogs  of  egypt  are  utterly 
covering  the  whole  land.  The  Mormons  now  have  all  the  power,  elect  whom 
they  please  and  have  taken  the  entire  government  of  the  County  into  their 
own  hands.  This  election  they  got  all  but  one  or  two  petty  offices.  They  are 
still  increasing  and  will  do  so.  They  are  insolent  lawless,  and  unchecked. 
They  recently  determined  the  election  for  Congressman  by  pretended 
revelation.  Hiram, 3°  Joe's  brother,  who  has  become  recently  a  prophet. 
Told  the  1 500  voters  in  our  County  that  he  had  a  revelation,  that  they  must 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  and  they  did  so.  On  Sabbath  before  the  election, 
Joe  and  Hiram,  harangued  the  people  on  politics.  Joe  told  them  he  had 
never  had  a  revelation  about  voting.  He  wouldnt  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
God  how  to  vote,  and  if  the  Lord  wanted  to  reveal  that  to  him,  he  must  come 
to  him.  He  told  the  people,  however,  that  his  brother  Hiram  had  a  revelation, 
and  that  when  the  Lord  spoke,  all  the  earth  must  keep  silence.  So  they  all 
swallowed  down  the  revelation  and  obeyed  it.^^  The  result  of  all  this  is  to 
unsettle  every  thing  pertaining  to  education  and  true  religion.  People  are 
disposed  to  go  out  of  the  county  as  soon  as  they  can.  They  are  now  under 
pretty  high  pressure  of  excitement,  and  I  expect  the  scenes  of  Mo.  to  be 
acted  over  again.  So  then  if  the  Mormons  remain— the  prospect  is  that 
ultimately  they  will  take  entire  possession  of  the  County.  And  under  the  pre- 
sent aspect,  and  future  prospect  of  things,  there  is  rather  a  dark  prospect 
before  us.  Tho  I  believe  it  would  be  some  years  before  they  could  get  hold 
of  Warsaw,  if  at  all. 

These  general  reasons,  briefly  stated  here,  made  me  rather  anxious  to  go, 
and  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  with  my  family  to  leave.  My  object  is  to 
do  good  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  do  it.  I  have 
had  some  thoughts  of  taking  charge  next  Spring  of  the  Deaf  &  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Jacksonville,  one  great  reason  would  be  the  opportunity  it  would  af- 
ford me  for  educating  our  four  boys  at  the  Jacksonville  College.  My 
Ministerial  brethren,  however,  will  not  listen  to  my  leaving  the  Ministry. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  am  a  little  tried,  and  I  have  written  you 
briefly  my  feelings.  Your  own  knowledge  will  enable  you  to  comprehend 
more  fully  the  difficulties  that  surround  me  and  to  sympathize  with  my 
desire  to  do  my  Master's  will. 

Our  family  are  all  well.  Our  oldest  son  Edward,  I  left  near  Cincinnati  with 
My  wife  and  Sister.  We  all  remember  your  visit  with  grateful  hearts,  and  my 
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own  is  filled  with  gratitude  for  your  interest  in  my  welfare. 

[Address  written  in  center  of  page] 

Rev.  Milton  Badger 

Forward  by  City  of 

W.H.  Roosett,  Esq.  N.  York 

I  have  written  today  my  monthly  letter  to  the  I  [not  intelligable]  M.  Society.  In 
conclusion  I  greatly  desire  if  you  can  find  leisure  to  write  me  an  answer  to  it. 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  N.  Englander.  May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  your 
family,  and  the  great  work  to  which  you  are  now  devoting  your 
energies.  Yours  Truly 

B.F.  Morris 

Document  5 

Warsaw  III  August  25th,  1843 

Dear  Brethren, 

In  presenting  my  fourth  quarterly  report,  for  the  current  year,  I  have 
nothing  of  joyful  interest  to  communicate.  I  have  been  constantly  employed 
in  my  field  of  labor  or  in  villages  adjacent  which  are  destitute  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  here  sent  pressing  invitations,  to  come 
and  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  I  have 
labored  accordding  to  my  feeble  abilities,  but  have  not  yet  all  the 
solicitations  which  have  been  made,  for  want  of  time  and  opportunity. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  devote  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  field  in  which  I  am  located;  occuppying  every  Sabbath  of 
my  own,  and  also  the  Sabbaths,  when  our  Methodist  brethren  wer6  absent.  I 
did  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church 
and  village  should  be  promoted;  and  secondly,  because  we  are  threatened 
with  the  incomings  of  the  Unitarian  heresy  which  I  deemed  it  important  to 
watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  It  had  I  think  measurably,  lost  its  novelty  and 
Spent  its  force.  I  apprehend  but  little  danger  Now  from  that  quarter.  The 
people  feel  that  as  a  system  it  is  radically  defective. 

The  attendence  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  is  on  the  whole  as 
good  [as]  might  be  expected  under  all  the  circumstances.  We  always  have 
a  pretty  full  house,  respectful  attentive  and  solemn.  Perhaps  no  people  yield 
to  the  Gospel  greater  outward  respect,  or  are  more  ready  to  support  it,  ac- 
ceding to  their  limited  means.  Yet,  I  have,  as  formerly,  to  mourn  over  a 
general  insensibility  at  it  regards  the  pungent  and  consistory  and  practical 
power  and  effects  of  the  Gospel.  Much  labor  has  been  spent  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  this  field.  Truth  has  been  poured,  without  cessation,  upon  the  mind 
and  hearts.  All  the  nneans  of  grace  have  been  steadily  in  operation  for 
years.  Yet  with  all  this  labor,  faithfulness  and  prayer,  the  results  have  not 
been  such  as  /nny  heart  has  sought  with/  deep  and  earnest  desires  of  my 
heart  wiohoo;  on  such  perhaps  as  /the/  just  and  reasonable  /expectations/  of 
the  Home  missionary  Society  demand. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  stated  the  difficulties  which  have  met  me  in  my 
fields  of  labor;  difficulties  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them 
/know  to  be  of  no/  ordinary  magnitude.  Yet  good  has  been  done,  and 
great  good.  There  has  been  a  great  reformation  in  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  worship  of  God  is  attended  more  generally  and  more  from 
principal;  the  Gospel  is  better  supported.  Evangelical  truth  which  formerly 
was  not  received  very  cordially  by  the  formalist  or  the  moralist  has  a  deeper 
hold  on  all  hearts;  Christian  institutions  are  better  appreciated,  and  the  peo- 
ple now  will  contribute  accordding  to  their  means  for  benevolent  objects. 
These  have  been  the  general  results  of  the  Gospel  in  this  corner  of  the 
vineyard  or  our  fVlaster  where,  thro  the  aid  of  your  Society,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  labor.  Along  with  these,  we  have  good  reasons  for  hope  that  the 
Angels  have  had  joy  in  heaven  over  some  sinners  who  have  repented.  A 
few  we  believe  have  been  converted. 

Our  Sabbath  school  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  have  recently 
received  a  very  good  library  from  some  benevolent  individuals  in  f\/1iss.  This 
has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  school.  The  condition  of  the  church  is  not  as 
I  think  or  as  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  place  imperious  by  demand.  There 
was  some  months  since  some  action  taken  by  the  brethren,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  in  regards  to  a  change  of  the  mode  of  church  organization.  This,  tho  it 
resulted  in  no  long  continued,  heart  burnings,  or  alienations  or  feelings,  did 
chill  the  vital  piety  of  their  souls,  and  impair  the  spiritual  capacity  and  power 
of  the  church.  The  feelings  now  is,  unless  I  mistake  that  the  interests  of 
Christ  cause  require  of  all  union  and  effort.  May  the  Spirits  of  the  Lord  come 
down  and  meet  the  hearts  of  all  together. 

One  fact  of  interest  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  report.  There  was  in  this 
village,  a  mass  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  western  phrase  it  was 
called  a  Barbecue.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion  about  two  thousand 
individuals  of  all  classes  and  from  all  regions.  The  celebration  was  con- 
ducted on  strictly  temperance  principles.  Without  any  argument  or  effort,  it 
was  agreed,  by  eae  /a/  general  and  unanimous  feeling  and  wish  that  the  day 
should  be  celebrated  with  spirit  and  honor  /but/  without  the  Spirits  of 
Acohol.  And  so  it  was.  Not  a  drop  was  brought  on  the  ground  The  result 
was  that  2000  persons  assembled  to  pay  appropriate  respects  to  the  An- 
niversary of  our  Nation's  Birthday;  and  from  /the  beginning  to/  the  ending,  all 
was  order,  peace  and  the  most  perfect  propriety.  I  acted  as  Chaplain  of  the 
day  and  mingled  with  the  vast  concourse,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more 
delightful  scene  for  a  similar  nature.  Scarcely  did  I  hear  a  profane  word  or 
anything  that  should  offend  the  cause  of  virtue  or  piety.  The  whole  occasion 
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was  eminently  innlived  [enlivened]  with  a  delightful  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence. It  was  a  great  triumph  of  order  /temperance/  virtue  and  Christianity- 
over  alcohol,  vice  and  irreligion.  Our  Sabbath  school  early  in  the  day  made 
a  fine  display.  They  had  appropriate  addresses  /banners/  and  refreshments. 
I  have  been  seven  years  a  resident  of  this  County  (Hancock)  and  judging 
from  what  I  saw  when  first  a  resident  of  these  far  off  regions,  little  did  I  ex- 
pect to  witness  such  waves  of  moral  interest  such  noble  triumphs  or  truth 
virtue  and  religion.  As  I  saw  in  the  village  of  Warsaw  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1843  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mormonism  is  exerting  a  very  great  and  pernicious  influence  over  this 
County.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Beast  and  the  false  Prophet.  Here  are  1 5,000 
souls  deluded,  and  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  Joe  /Smith/.  He  literally 
leads  them  whethersoever  he  will.  They  have  unlimited  beleif  in  his  pro- 
phesies; and  no  wickedness  however  vile,  on  his  part,  no  swindling 
however  great,  no  blaggardism  however  low,  no  hypocrsy  however  arrant, 
and  no  prophesy  however  absurd  and  preposterous  can  break  the  force  of 
their  beleif  in  him,  or  dissipate  the  dreadful  delerium  that  covers  their  minds. 
I  recently  heard  with  my  own  ears,  these  hartless  leaders,  tell  the  Mormons 
that  they  had  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  to  tell  them  how  they  should  all 
vote.  They  one  and  all  believed  it,  and  voted  in  obedience  to  the  pretended 
revelation.  They  now  have  all  the  officers,  and  the  entire  government  of  the 
County  in  their  own  hands. ^^  The  old  citizens  are  under  great  excitement,  in 
consequence  of  the  impudence,  lawlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  Mor- 
mons and  their  leaders.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprized  to  see  very  soon  the  scenes  of  Missouri  :e/en/acted  anew. 
Thoy  ore  q  /It  is  a/  great  calamity  fastened  on  our  County  and  State.  They 
have  unsettled  every  thing;  keep  the  County  in  Constant  excitement  &  exert 
a  most  withering  influence  on  morals  and  religion.  What  is  to  be  the  final  of 
this  chief  of  all  modern  humbugging  in  religion//s/.  I  know  not,  one  thing  is 
certain,  they  are  /Generally/  destitute  of  gonorally  all  Christian  character 
and  worse  in  power,  corruption  and  credulity  than  all  that  has  even  bee  said 
about  them.  The  half  hardly  has  been  told.  They  are  a  great  drawback  /hin- 
drance/  to  the  Gospel  in  this  region. 

The  year  for  which  I  was  commissioned  expires  with  the  receipt  of  this 
report  rather  on  the  11th  of  Sept.  The  state  of  the  church  and  village  still  re- 
quires, if  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  them,  aid  from  your  society.  The  church 
are  all  poor  in  this  worlds  goods  and  so  are  this  people.  They  do  what  they 
can  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  Executive  Committee  a  renewal  of  my 
commision;  and  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  admit  the  Same  appropriation 
as  last  year. 

[Address  written  in  center  of  page.] 

Rev.  Milton  Badger 
Cor  Secy  of  the  A.H.M.  Society 
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No.  1 50  Nassau  Street 
N.  York 

Fwd  by 

W.H.  Roosevetts 

I  send  this  report  as  also  a  private  letter  to  Bro.  Badger  by  William  H. 
Roosevett  Esq.  a  citizen  of  our  village,  who  is  starting  for  N.  York  and  who 
will  remain  some  weeks  there.  As  it  affords  a  favorable  opportunity  I  have 
directed  him  to  call  before  he  leaves  for  Warsaw  and  draw  the  amount 
$50.00  due  me  for  labor  covering  from  1st  of  June  to  1st  of  Sept.  He  has 
been  kind  enough  to  advance  me  the  funds  here  and  use  it  till  he  replaced 
them  in  N.  York.  This  will  save  postage  both  to  the  society  and  me  and  meet 
I  trust  the  convenience  of  the  Society. 

May  the  Lord  bless  your  noble  efforts  to  evangelize  the  West  and  your 
own  nation. 

I  am  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ 

Yours 

B.F.  Morris 

Missionary  at  Warsaw  III 

Document  6 

Augusta"  Han  Co.  Ill,  11  Nov.  1844. 

Cor.  Secy.  A.H.M.S. 

Owing  to  the  delays  in  procuring  my  commission,  it  did  not  arrive, 
till  Some  four  months  of  the  year  had  elapsed,  &  I  thought  it  best  to  include 
in  my  first  eport,  one  half  the  year,  specially  as  in  these  times  postage  is  a 
consideration  &  a  draft  upon  N.Y.  in  these  distant  parts  of  fifty  doll$  is  much 
more  Salable  than  one  half  the  amount. 

I  have  pursued  my  work  the  last  six  months,  under  circumstances,  of 
much  difficulty.  We  learn  that  at  the  east  you  have,  of  late,  witnessed  two 
great  revivals:  the  one  of  politics,  the  other  of  business.  The  former  we 
have  had  in  common  with  you,  but  the  revival  of  business,  has  hardly  reach- 
ed us.  The  destructive  rains  of  the  last  two  seasons,  having  cut-off  most  of 
the  surplus  produce.  But  instead  of  this,  the  revival  of  Mormon  agitation 
has  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  these  parts,  leaving  many  marks  of  its 
destructive  fury.  It  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  tho  there  is  now  an  apparent 
calm,  it  cannot  cease  until  this  whole  region  is  abandoned  to  the  mormons, 
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or  the  citizens  have  some  better  pledge  of  safety  than  the  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  the  mormons  have  hitherto  afforded  them.  We  know  that  nothing 
should  separate  christians  from  God,  the  rock  of  their  strength.  But  the 
temptation  amidst  such  causes  of  constant  irritation  as  here  exists,  is  very 
great  to  indulge  such  feelings  as  cannot  consist  with  acceptable  prayer.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  brethren,  notwithstanding  that  our  people 
have  maintained  to  some  good  degree  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  I  believe,  that 
last  Summer;  we  were  saved  from  witnessing  scenes  of  massacre  by  the 
prayers  of  those  that  trusted  in  God— He  heard  their  cry,  and  restrained  the 
rage  of  those  who  delight  in  war.^" 

What  will  be  the  end  of  the  things,  we  cannot  conjecture.  The  great  ques- 
tion now  is,  will  God  give  them  /mormons/  union,  &  a  head,  capable,  like  Jo, 
of  putting  down  the  factions."  If  so  they  will  be  formidable  beyond  what  is 
commonly  imagined.  Scarcely  had  they  commenced  their  city,  when  they 
obtained  the  control  of  the  legislation  of  the  State,  acquired  privileges  which 
no  others  would  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for,  and  they  have  maintained 
an  influence  over  the  other  departments  of  government  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  numbers."  This  is  done  by  the  same  means  that  have  expell- 
ed the  bible,  from  so  many  of  the  schools  of  N  York. 

Nauvoo  is  a  true  daughter  of  Rome  &  has  played  the  harlot  with  the 
political  entities  in  the  same  manner,  &  with  similar  success— The  par- 
ty press  she  has  held  in  subserviency.  The  voters  never  think,  or  reason,  but 
go  by  direction  of  immediate  revelation  to  the  party  that  will  give  the  most, 
and  hence  there  is  no  portion  of  the  people  so  highly  valued  by  our 
demagogues  as  the  mormons. ^^  The  Romanist  always  excepted,  since  the 
government  of  the  country  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  men  Our  peo- 
ple feel  themselves  in  great  difficulty.  But  God  will  scatter  his  enemies,  and 
save  his  heritage. 

The  arrangement  that  all  the  missionaries  shall  preach  on  the  Subject  of 
Home  Miss.  I  am  glad  to  see  adopted.  &  if  it  pleases  the  Lord,  I  Shall  Soon 
preach  on  that  Subject. 

Yours  in  the  Lord 

Milton  Kimball 

Document  7 

Augusta  Han  Co  III  Feb.  10  1845 

Cor  SecY  A.H.M.S. 

Dear  Brethren 

It  was  our  hope  before  this,  to  be  able  to  report  better  things  in 
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relation  to  Zion  in  these  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  have  been  expecting  a  revival  this  Season  through  the  length  & 
breadth  of  the  land,  but  it  has  not  yet  come.  There  is  certainly  a  wider  field, 
Sown  with  the  good  word  than  has  been  ever  before,  &  I  think  the  disposi- 
tion to  trust  in  God  and  honor  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  been 
more  prevelant  than  now.  If  my  impression  be  correct,  the  day  of  a  revival 
greater  than  we  have  yet  Seen  is  not  distant.  —We  have  Some  encourage- 
ment here.  Attendance  on  preaching  is  better.  The  people  hear  better,  think 
more,  &  Seem  to  pray  better  &  I  suppose  the  preaching  is  better.  We  hope 
the  winter  will  not  pass  till  we  Shall  See  the  work  of  God  in  power. 

We  know  that  God  can  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  of  men  amidst  the 
Strong  excitements  which  agitate  this  region  infested  with  Mormonism.  But 
how  few  will  See  the  hands  of  God  in  Such  a  calamity  as  the  location  of  the 
Mormons  in  this  County,  although  it  is  as  true  that  he  has  sent  them  as  that 
he  sent  the  lice  or  the  frogs  upon  Egypt  We  know  that  we  ought  to  seek  to 
him  who  has  smitten  us  for  help.  But  the  frequent  outrages,  thefts,  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  the  Mormons  and  the  constant  exposure  to  injury  from 
a  piratical  Society  who  hold  all  the  civil  offices  of  the  county  at  their 
disposal,  keeps  up  a  constant  irritation  most  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of 
religion. ^^ 

Against  Such  influences  we  have  to  contend  &  it  is  hard  work.  We  are 
about  35  miles  from  Nauvoo  and  they  have  none  of  their  people  located  in 
our  vicinity  to  afford  a  rendezvous,  and  hence  we  have  as  yet,  suffered 
much  less  from  their  theifing  opperations  than  the  people  in  the  adjacint 
counties. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  these  things,  God  alone  can  tell.  Nauvoo  is  now  a 
place  of  much  Suffering  an  inprovident  Multitude  collected  into  a  place  of 
very  little  business,  their  little  money  soon  Spent,  they  already  find  it  very 
difficult  to  find  the  necessasis  of  life.^^  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  Spring 
many  will  leave  that  wretched  place.  Where  they  have  found  Neither  the 
freedom  of  speach,  of  the  press,  nor  a  plenty  of  bread. "o 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  Feby  I  preached  on  the  Subjects  of  Home  Missions 
and  took  a  contribution  in  favor  of  the  Society.  Six  dollars  21  /1 00  were  read, 
from  their  deep  poverty  resulting  from  two  very  unpropitious  seasons  in 
succession— Little  as  it  seems,  it  affords  a  pledge  of  liberal  things  when  pro- 
sperity Shall  again  visit  them. 

I  shall  Soon  present  the  same  Subject  in  the  congregation  at  Plymouth. 
You  will  charge  me  with  the  above  $6.21.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  abun- 
dantly in  your  great  and  good  work,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow  ser- 
vant. 

in  the  Gospel 

Milton  Kimball 
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Document  8 

Augusta  Hancock  Co,  III  May  1  5  1 845 
Cor  SecY  A.H.M.S. 

I  have  waited  some  days  since  the  expiration  of  my  commission  in  hope 
to  be  able  to  communicate,  Something  more  definite  in  respect  to  the  action 
of  this  chh.  that  at  Plymouth  &  the  Congregational  chh  at  Round  Prarie*' 
which  had  the  Same  Geographical  boundary  as  the  chh  at  Plymouth.  The 
places  of  meeting  of  the  two  latter  are  but  V2  mile  apart  and  they  ought  to 
worship  together.*  There  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way  which  we  hope 
will  not  continue.—  Since  I  have  been  at  Augusta,  they  have  had  seven  or 
eight  ministers  at  Round  Prarie,  &  yet  have  been  destitute  of  preaching 
about  one  half  of  the  time.  Could  these  three  chhs  be  united  in  Sustaining 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  they  might  between  them  give  a  minister  a 
comfortable  Support. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  such  cooperation  can  be  secured  this  season  in 
which  case  this  chh  and  Plyh  will  be  compelled  to  Seek  aid  of  the  Home. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  moral  influence  of  this  chh  has  diminished  but  their 
pecuniary  ability  is  much  less  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  The  calamitous 
Seasons  have  crippled  us  much,  but  the  irruption  of  Mormonism  has  been 
worse  than  famine  &  pestilence.  None  of  our  people  have  joined  them,  but 
since  they  have  seased  upon  all  the  county  offices  we  are  exposed  to  every 
species  of  misrule  and  oppression. 

[Written  sideways  in  left  margin.]  *They  have  for  some  time  generally 
attended  my  meeting  when  I  have  preached  at  Plymouth. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  among  all  our  citizens  that  we  or  the  Mormons 
must  leave  the  County.  Nauvoo  is  a  city  of  slaves,  ruled  in  the  most 
despotic  manner  by  their  apostolical  chiefs.  We  cannot  long  live  with  them, 
they  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  revelations  of  their  prophets  their  pro- 
phets and  apostles  are  infidels  and  their  followers  malignant  fanatics, 
thieves,  robbers,  &  assassins,  on  principle.  Now  while  the  question  is 
pending  whether  their  homes  and  possessions  must  be  abandoned  to 
become  the  spoil  of  those  Naves  of  Superstition,  you  will  not  easily  imagine 
the  emotions  that  swell  in  the  breast  of  our  people.  The  impression  is  that  the 
Mormons  will  go.  But  they  declare  they  will  not,  and  they  are  training  and 
fortifying  with  great  diligence. "^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  things  I  have  labored  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  God  as  their  councillor  &  their  refuge  and  I  hope  not  wholly  in 
vain. 

The  death  of  Jo  Smith  does  not  seem,  thus  far,  to  have  weakened  the  Im- 
posture their  city  had  rec'd  accessions  this  Spring.  But  the  days  of  Nauvoo 
will  not  probably  be  many. 

While  the  Mormon  hords  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us,  no  good  citizens 
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wetM  would  venture  within  the  Mormon  county,  or  very  few,  otherwise  we 
Should  in  all  probability  have  been  unaided  to  have  sustained  the  gospel  at 
this  place.  But  still  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  your  aid,  this  chh  has  been 
place  of  light,  and  is  distinguished  far  and  wide,  for  intelligence  stability  & 
Christian  character. "^ 

My  general  health  has  been  good,  &  with  the  exception  of  a  little  of  the 
ague  I  have  never  enjoyed  better  health  or  been  able  to  perform  more  labor 
than  the  last  year.  I  wish  you  to  pay  from  the  amount  due  me  for  the  Biblical 
Repository.  An  $15.00  to  the  N.Y.  Observer  for  which  I  send  them  an  order 
the  small  balance  yet  remaining  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  incorporate  with 
the  draft  for  the  balance  of  the  last  quarter. 

The  value  even  of  a  dollar  to  us  you  will  better  understand,  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  cash  paid  me  by  my  people  for  the  last  three  years  does  not  exceed 
30.00  or  and  average  of  10.  dolls  a  year.  Had  they  been  in  circumstances 
of  ordinary  prosperity  /!/  should  not  think  it  right  to  submit  to  such  usage,  but 
suffring  as  my  people  have  been,  we  have  been  willing  to  suffer  with  them. 

It  is  probable  you  will  Soon  hear  from  them  in  relation  to  the  renewal  of 
my  commission. 

Yours  with  Christian 

regards, 

Milton  Kimball 

Document  9 

Augusta,  Hancock  Co  III  April  1  1846 

Cor  SecY  A.H.M.S. 

Dear  Brethren, 

I  have  continued  My  labors  in  this  troubled  region.  We  had 
ardently  hoped  before  this  to  See  the  gospel  firmly  planted  in  this  place,  & 
to  enjoy  ourselves  the  Superior  pleasure  of  giving  rather  than  receiving,  but 
it  has  pleased  God  great  to  disappoint  us.  The  floods  of  waters,  were,  for 
two  years,  very  ruinous,  but  the  deluge  of  the  Mormons  has  been  Still  more 
fated. 

We  know  that  Christians  Should  always  pray  and  not  faint.  We  have  not 
fainted  entirely.  But  the  State  of  Suspense  in  which  our  people  have  been 
placed,  has  been  very  trying.  One  thing  has  been  fully  settled  for  Some 
months,  that,  we  or  the  Mormons  must  leave  but  which  is  yet  uncertain.  Im- 
migration has  ceased,  &  emigration  made  Some  progress.  The  animosity  is 
constantly  increasing.  Altho  by  means  of  the  truce,  till  the  "grass  grows,"  & 
the  State  guard,  we  have  present  quiet."" 

But  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  few  people  expect.  It  is  rather 
expected  that  the  war  will  break  out  in  the  Spring  with  double  violence. 
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A  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  would  excite  only  feelings  of  brotherly  kin- 
dred compared  with  those  produced  by  this  irruption  of  knavery  & 
fanaticism  converting  all  the  form  of  republicanism  into  the  enginry  of  op- 
pression. I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  report  of  the  State  of  religions, 
in  these  parts  may  be  made  without  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  to  the  fetid 
Subject  of  Mormonism,  but  this  cannot  be  while  the  county  authorities,  give, 
to  the  lives  &  property  of  our  people  the  protection  that  Turkish  justice  gives 
to  Christian  dogs. 

In  the  midst  of  these  malign  influences  it  has  been  very  important  to  turn 
the  mind  of  the  people  to  God  &  this  I  have  attempted  to  do.  I  hope  with 
Some  Success.  And  we  hope  that  he  who  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea  will 
Soon  Say  to  our  troubled  waters  peace,  be  Still. 

The  congregation  of  Plymouth  &  Round  Prairie  are  more  remote  from 
these  adverse  influences.  And  they  have  experiences  a  great  improvement 
in  in  the  State  of  religion.  The  faith  hope  and  love  of  the  brethren  have  been 
much  revived,  and  we  hope  that  some  have  been  Converted  to  God. 

I  have  preached  upon  the  Cause  of  Home  Miss. 
At  Augusta  they  contributed         $7.00 
"Round  Prairie"  6.50 

You  will  charge  me  with  1 3.50 

&  the  balance  may  remain  till  fvlay. 
At  Augusta 

Converstion 00   Added  by  Letter.  —  5 

Added  by  profession  00  Sabbath  School      35 
Sabbath  Sch  Library   10  Three  young  men 

Temperance.  No  whiskey  evidence  preparing  for  ministry 
Contributed  Home  f\/liss  $7.00 
Round  Prairie  and  Plymouth 
No  of  hoped  conversions 

No  S.S.  Schols 25 

Temperance  Nearly  all 
Contributed  Home  Ms    $6.50 

I  am  truly  yours 

Milton  Kimball 

Document  10 

1846 
Augusta  Hancock  Co  III  May  15 

Cor  SecY  A  Home  M.S. 

The  labors  of  another  missionary  year  are  closed.  We  have  labored 
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against  wind  and  tide,  the  abounding  world  limp  on  the  one  hand  and  agita- 
tions of  Mormon  war  have  characterized  our  times.  Our  Sparse  population 
has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  emigration.  Our  Church,  which  at  one  time 
numbered  about  90  members,  has  now  scarcely  more  than  one  half  that 
number  of  resident  members.  Our  immigration  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  furnish 
those,  who  remain  the  greater  opportunity  of  doing  good.  We  were  a 
homogenous  people  &  thru  revivals  had  brought  almost  all  the  adults  in  our 
vicinity,  into  into  the  Church,  and  then  came  over  the  Church  too  much  of  a 
feeling  that  the  work  was  done  up  for  a  Season,  and  the  war  over.  The 
departure  of  the  Saints  is  altering  the  aspects  of  our  county  very  fast  a 
heavy  immigration  from  all  parts  has  set  into  the  Mormon  quarters,  which 
will  become  at  once  an  important  field.  Nauvoo  will  not  again  in  our  day 
contain  11,000  people,  but  it  may  be  a  considerable  village.  In  Round 
Prairie  our  attention  to  preaching  is  good  &  I  trust  there  has  been  much 
Spiritual  improvement.  But  the  number  of  children  and  youth  connected 
with  the  families  of  the  congregation  is  unusually  Small.  And  Some  who 
were  converted  there  last  Winter  were  Connected  with  Methodist  families  & 
have  joined  that  Church.  And  in  this  relation  I  will  remark  that  one  of  the 
most  important  benefits  of  our  ministry  in  this  County  is  to  improve  the  in- 
telligence and  piety  of  the  other  Chhs.  The  moral  tone  of  the  most  numerous 
body  of  Christians  in  the  West  is  usually  much  more  elevated  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  congregation  than  when  wrote  from  N.E.  influence. 

Four  years  we  have  endured  the  judgements  of  God,  in  the  flood  of 
waters  and  the  floods  of  ungodly  Saints.  We  now  behold  the  bow  of  hope  in 
the  retiring  cloud.  We  have  been  cast  down  but  are  net  destroyed,  &  this 
beautiful  land  Soon  to  be  full  of  men,  we  hope  yet  to  See  full  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  The  contribution  of  $7.00  in  this  place  &  of  6.50  in  Round  Prairie 
reported  in  my  last  $13.50  you  will  charge  to  me  &  the  balance  —  36.50 
I  Shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  Soon  as  is  convenient. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 
Milton  Kimball 

P.S.  Please  to  retain  $5.00  for  which  I  give  an  order  to  the  N.Y.  Mercury, 
also  pay  for  the  B1  Repository. 

NOTES 


^This  chapter  in  Mormon  history  has  been  described  in  detail  in  F.  Mark  McKiernan,  "Mor- 
monism  on  the  Defensive:  Far  West,  1838-1838,"  in  F.  Mark  McKiernan,  Alma  R.  Blair,  and 
Paul  M.  Edwards,  eds.,  The  Restoration  Movement:  Essays  in  Mormon  History  (Lawrence, 
KS:  Coronado  Press,  1 973),  pp.  1 21  -40;  Max  H.  Parkin,  "The  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  1833-1839"  (Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1976);  Leiand  H.  Gentry,  "A  History  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Northern 
Missouri  from  1836-1839"  (Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965). 
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^Church  Census  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  1842  (Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
Historical  Department,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT);  Illinois  State  Census,  1845  (Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  Springfield,  IL);  John  Moses,  Illinois  Historical  and  S&tistical  Digest  (Chicago: 
Fergus  Printing  Co.,  1895),  I,  547;  James  E.  Smith,  "Frontier  Nauvoo:  Building  a  Picture  from 
Statistics,"  Ensign,  September  1979,  pp.  17-18. 

^The  classic  account  of  the  Mormon  era  in  Nauvoo  is  Robert  Bruce  Flanders,  Nauvoo: 
Kingdom  on  the  Mississippi  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1 965).  See  also  David  E. 
Miller  and  Delia  S.  Miller,  Nauvoo:  The  City  of  Joseph  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  Peregrine  Smith, 
1 974);  Stanley  B.  Kimball,  "The  Mormons  in  Illinois,  1 839-1 846:  A  Special  Introduction,"  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  64  (Spring  1971),  66-78;  Richard  D.  Poll,  "Nauvoo 
and  the  New  Mormon  History:  A  Bibliographical  Survey,"  Journal  of  Mormon  History,  5 
(1978),  105-23. 

^Annette  P.  Hampshire,  "Thomas  C.  Sharp  and  Anti-Mormon  Sentiment  in  Illinois,"  Journal 
of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  72  (May  1979),  82-100. 

*"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  City  of  Nauvoo,"  Times  and  Seasons  (Nauvoo,  IL),  2  (1 5 
January  1 841 ),  281  -86;  James  L.  Kimball,  Jr.,  "A  Wall  to  Defend  Zion:  The  Nauvoo  Charter," 
Brigham  Young  University  Studies,  15  (Summer  1975),  516-26;  Hamilton  Gardner,  "The 
Nauvoo  Legion,  1840-1845:  A  Unique  Military  Organization,"  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  55  (Summer  1961),  181-97. 

^Quincy  (IL)  V^hig,  1 7  October  1 840;  Niles' National  Register  (Baltimore,  MD),  62  (6  August 
1842),  356. 

^Benjamin  Franklin  Morris  was  an  important  representative  of  the  AHMS  in  Hancock 
County.  First  coming  to  the  area  in  1837,  Morris  first  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  the 
convention  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Illinois  on  27  April  1 838,  not  as  a  minister  but  as 
a  lay  delegate  representing  the  Congregational  church  at  Carthage.  Morris'  church  had  been 
organized  in  March  1836  by  the  Reverend  John  Lawton.  During  this  conference  Morris  applied 
for  a  license  to  preach,  and  after  due  investigation  of  his  qualifications  the  conference  granted 
his  request.  With  the  conference  license  came  an  appointment  as  an  AHMS  representative, 
and  Morris  began  work  in  Carthage  in  the  place  of  Lawton  who  had  departed  for  other 
activities.  ("Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Illinois,"  27-28  April 
1838,  as  quoted  in  William  Warren  Sweet,  Religion  on  the  American  Frontier,  1783-1840: 
Volume  II,  The  Presbyterians,  A  Collection  of  Source  Materials  [New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1936],  p.  689).  He  reported  on  2  April  1839  for  instance,  that  "I  have  labored  here 
seven  months  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel— though  I  have  resided  in  Carthage  two  years.  The 
number  of  hopeful  conversions  during  the  last  year  is  5  or  5,  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
place  .... 

We  have  an  interesting  Sabbath  School,  well  sustained  during  the  whole  year.  Our 
average  number  has  been  about  55  scholars  in  a  population  of  300  souls.  The  volumes  in  the 
library  are  about  1 5.  We  are  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  more. 

Our  Bible  class  has  been  suspended  during  the  winter  of  8  or  9  months.  The  number 
ranges  from  12  to  20  persons,  all  grown. 

We  have  a  temperance  society  in  the  place  though  it  is  weak  and  inefficient,  as  a  society." 
(B.F.  Morris  to  Corresponding  Secretary,  AHMS,  2  April  1839,  AHMS  Collection).. 

On  7  November  1839  the  Illinois  convention  granted  Morris  full  ministerial  status  as  bishop 
of  the  church  not  only  in  Carthage  but  also  in  Warsaw,  assuming  the  position  vacated  by  Julius 
Reed  after  his  congregation  dismissed  him  for  his  involvement  in  the  antislavery  crusade.(A.  Hale 
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to  Corresponding  Secretary  AHMS,  February  1839,  AHMS  Collection;  "Minutes,"  in  Sweet, 
The  Presbyterians,  p.  209).  By  1841  Morris  had  relenquished  his  pastorate  in  Carthage  and 
was  working  exclusively  in  the  Warsaw  vicinity.  In  1844  Morris  ended  his  appointnnent  with  the 
AHMS  and  moved  on  to  a  career  elsewhere.  Thomas  Gregg,  History  of  Hancock 
County,{Ch\cago:  Charles  C.  Chapman,  1880),  pp.  641-42 

^Milton  Kimball  (1799-1865),  was  born  in  New  Hampshire.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  age  of  20,  went  to  Amherst  College  and  completed  his  Bachelor's  degree  there 
in  1826.  He  then  undertook  theological  training  at  Andover  Seminary,  but  transferred  to 
Auburn  before  graduating  in  1829.  After  ordination  Kimball  became  an  agent  of  the  AHMS, 
operating  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  He  worked  there  until 
1834,  when  he  moved  on  to  Illinois.  Initially,  Kimball  was  an  agent  for  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  promoting  the  efforts  of  missionaries  to  non-western 
cultures.  From  a  base  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  he  traveled  throughout  the  Midwest.  In  1836, 
Kimball  left  that  position  and  became  once  again  an  agent  of  the  AHMS,  preaching  in  Augusta, 
Hancock  County,  for  ten  years.  He  left  that  assignment  in  1846,  but  remained  in  the  county 
where  he  died  on  10  October  1865.  (Augustus  T.  Norton,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
iilinoisiSl  Louis:W.S.  Bryan,  1879),  I,  218-19. 

^William  Montgomery  King  (1 796-1 882),  the  founder  of  the  Plymouth,  Illinois,  Presbyterian 
church  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  bom  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia.  He  was 
educated  at  the  religious  academy  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn  at  Franklin,  Ten- 
nessee, and  began  traveling  for  the  AHMS  in  the  mid-1 820s  in  Tennessee  and  the  northern 
part  of  Alabama.  He  had  a  prominent  career  in  this  region,  but  decided  to  move  to  Illinois  in 
1836,  settling  in  Hancock  County.  King  stayed  in  Illinois  only  six  years,  returning  to 
Macedonia,  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  until  moving  to  Texas  in  January  1851  to  improve  his 
feeble  health.  In  1882  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Waco,  Texas.  (Alfred  Nevin,  ed.,  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Encyclopedia  Co.,  1884).  pp.  400-01). 

^°The  Yale  Band  was  made  up  of  a  group  of  young  ministers  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  Yale  University's  divinity  school  and  wanted  to  devote  their  lives  to  service  on  the 
American  frontier.  The  Reverend  John  M.  Ellis,  who  had  first  gone  to  Illinois  in  1825,  had  met 
these  men  in  the  East  during  the  summer  of  1829  and  had  impressed  them  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  religious  work  in  Illinois.  The  group,  all  of  whom  were  employed  for  a  time  by  the 
AHMS,  included  Theron  Baldwin,  John  Brooks,  Mason  Grosvenor,  Elisha  Jenny,  William  Kir- 
by,  Julias  Sturtevant,  and  Asa  Turner.  Five  other  men— Romulus  Barnes,  William  Carlen, 
Flavel  Bascom,  Albert  Hale,  and  Julian  Farnham— joined  the  Yale  Band  during  the  1830s.  For 
information  on  this  important  group  see  Inventory  of  the  Church  Archives  of  Illinois: 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Presbytery  of  Springfield  (Chicago;  Il- 
linois Historical  Records  Survey,  1942,  pp  4-5;  Norton,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  I,  62-63,  110-11.  115;  John  R.  Willis,  God's  Frontiersmen:  The  Yale 
Band  in  Illinois  (Washington;  University  Press  of  America,  1 979). 

^^For  a  full  description  of  the  collection  and  its  use  in  Mormon  history  see  Roger  D. 
Launius.  "The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  Collection  and  Mormonism."  Brigham 
Young  University  Studies,  23  (Spring  1983).  201-10. 

'  ^Warsaw.  Illinois,  in  1 841  was  a  town  of  about  500  people  located  approximately  20  miles 
south  of  Nauvoo  on  the  Mississippi  River.  As  the  earliest  community  in  Hancock  County,  War- 
saw had  grown  up  during  the  1820s  in  close  proximity  to  Fort  Edwards,  a  military  installation 
on  the  Mississippi  that  had  been  established  in  1 81 7.  It  had  been  formally  laid  out  in  1 834  and 
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had  been,  along  with  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  important  villages  in  Hancock  County  until  the 
founding  of  Nauvoo  in  1 839.  By  1 841 ,  when  this  letter  was  written,  it  was  still  an  important  rival 
to  the  Mormon  community  in  the  county,  boasting  "8  or  10  stores,  2  taverns,  2  steam  mills, 
several  warehouses,  1  printing  office,  1  lawyer,  2  physicians,  and  various  kinds  of 
mechanics."  ("Towns  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,"  Peoria  Register  and  North-Western  Gazet- 
teer (Peoria,  IL),  19  February  1841;  John  E.  Hallwas,  Tliomas  Gregg:  Early  Illinois  Journalist 
and  Author  [Macomb,  IL:  Western  Illinois  University  Monograph  Number  2,  1983],  pp.  37-38). 

^^The  Reverend  Julius  A.  Reed,  an  agent  of  the  AHMS,  organized  the  first  church  in  War- 
saw on  15  May  1836.  In  a  letter  to  the  AHMS  corresponding  secretary  he  commented:  "I 
organized  a  small  Congregational  Church  of  ten  members  at  Warsaw  1  5  inst  with  the 
assistance  of  Brs  [Asa]  Turner  and  [William]  Kirby.  A  few  more  will  unite  with  us.  We  are 
perfectly  united.  The  prospect  is  that  this  little  band  will  exert  a  satisfactory  influence  upon  the 
village."  (Julius  A.  Reed  to  Corresponding  Secretary,  AHMS,  23  May  1836,  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  Collection  [Amistead  Research  Center,  New  Orleans,  LA]).  The  author  of 
this  letter,  Benjamin  Franklin  Morris,  became  the  pastor  of  this  tiny  group  in  1839,  after  Julius 
Reed  was  dismissed  by  his  church  because  of  his  abolitionism.  (A.  Hale  to  Corresponding 
Secretary  AHMS,  February  1839,  AHMS  Collection.)  Although  he  worked  diligently  in  the 
area,  his  church  never  thrived,  and  within  ten  years  had  all  but  died  out.  Consequently,  in  1 846 
this  church  merged  with  a  Presbyterian  church  that  had  been  founded  in  the  community  in 
1842.  (History  of  Hancock  County,  Illinois:  Illinois  Sesquicentennial  Edition  [Carthage,  IL: 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hancock  County,  1968],  pp.  591-92;  Gregg,  History  of  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  pp.  641-42). 

'^Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  small  farming  and  trading  community  named  for  the  great  Sac  and  Fox 
Indian  chieftain,  was  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  about  1 2  miles  south  of 
Nauvoo.  It  had  less  than  150  people  in  it  in  1841.  It  originally  arose,  like  Warsaw,  as  a  com- 
munity surrounding  Camp  Des  Moines,  a  military  installation  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  founded  as  a  dragoon  post  by  Colonel  Stephen  Watts  Kearny  in  September 
1 834.  (Francis  Paul  Prucha,  Broadax  and  Bayonet:  The  Role  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
Development  of  the  Northwest  ?S75-?860  [Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1967ed.], 
pp.  25-26,  85,  67-68). 

^  ^Almost  all  of  the  residents  of  Warsaw  were  avid  promoters  of  their  town.  They  fully  ex- 
pected the  town  would  someday  rival  any  other  cities  on  the  Mississippi.  This  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed in  1837  by  Thomas  Gregg,  a  newspaperman  living  in  the  community.  "About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  Fort  Edwards,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  attached  to  the  Fort,"  he 
wrote,  "is  the  new  but  rapidly  improving  town  of  Warsaw.  Considering  the  advantages  which 
this  place  possesses,  in  point  of  situation,  it  is  believed  that  it  will,  ere  long,  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance."  ("Random  Sketches  for  a  Journey  in  Illinois,"  The  Western 
Emigrants'  Magazine,  May  1837,  p.  6). 

^®The  Latter  Day  Saints  began  moving  into  Hancock  County  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1 839,  as  a  result  of  the  sect's  tragic  and  violent  expulsion  from  Missouri.  They  purchased  a 
few  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Mississippi  River  several  miles  from  the  other  communities  in 
the  county,  and  quickly  became  a  powerful  force  in  the  region.  For  more  information  on  the 
gathering  of  the  Saints  and  the  land  transactions  see  Flanders,  Nauvoo,  pp.  1  -56  and  Miller  and 
Miller,  Nauvoo:  The  City  of  Joseph,  pp.  11-14. 

^  ^Joseph  Smith,  Jr.'s,  expanding  vision  of  the  Mormon  kingdom  dictated  that  the  Saints 
found  communities  outside  Nauvoo.  At  a  special  conference  of  1 6  August  1 841  he  announced 
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the  establishment  of  several  settlements  to  form  an  outer  cordon  around  Nauvoo.  One  of  these 
was  the  community  of  Warren,  an  addition  to  Warsaw  platted  within  one  mile  of  the  town's 
business  section.  Laid  out  originally  as  a  speculation  by  Warsaw  promoters,  until  the  Mormons 
became  interested  very  little  had  been  accomplished  in  its  development.  In  August  1841, 
however,  fvlormon  leaders  made  a  contract  with  the  owners  to  promote  it  as  a  Latter  Day  Saint 
stronghold.  (Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
B.H.  Roberts,  ed.  [Salt  Lake  City,  UT;  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1976  ed.],  4,  404-05).  By  the  fall  of 
the  year  the  Saints  were  proclaiming  that  "The  Church  had  commenced  a  new  city  20  miles 
below  this,  and  1  mile  below  Warsaw,  called  Warren,  where  many  city  lots,  and  farms  in  the 
vicinity  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms;  and  it  will  be  wisdom  for  many  of  the  brethren  to  stop 
at  that  place.  .  .  ."  ("An  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,"  f/mes  and  Seasons,  3  [15  November  1841]: 
602).  In  spite  of  these  efforts  at  promotion,  Warren  never  became  more  than  a  minor  gathering 
location  for  the  Saints  in  the  county. 

^®A  stake,  an  administrative  unit  within  the  Mormon  church,  consisted  of  several  congrega- 
tions within  a  relatively  close  geographic  proximity. 

'^The  Mormon  church  established  an  elaborate  lay  priesthood  hierarchy  consisting  of  two 
major  orders,  the  Melchisedec  and  the  Aaronic.  Within  these  orders  were  several  separate 
priesthood  offices,  each  with  carefully  defined  duties.  The  "Presidency"  mentioned  by  the 
author  was  the  church's  First  Presidency,  an  administrative  unit  consisting  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  and  two  close  advisors  which  had  overall  responsibility  for  the  functioning  of  the  church. 
The  basic  office  of  this  priesthood  structure,  however,  was  Elder,  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
the  church  held  this  priesthood  office  during  the  1840s.  The  basic  law  of  Mormon  priesthood 
is  explained  in  Bool<  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  (Independence,  MO:  Herald  Publishing 
House,  1970  ed).  Sections  17,  42,  43,  83,  85,  104. 

^°The  Mormon  population  in  and  around  Nauvoo  in  August  1841  was  about  7,000. 

^Vlymouth,  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Hancock  County  approximately  35  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  had  been  established  in  1836  as  a  farming  community.  By  1842  it  consisted  of 
less  than  one  hundred  people  living  in  about  fifteen  homes.  A  Presbyterian  minister,  William 
M.  King,  operated  in  the  community  on  behalf  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
established  its  first  church  in  1836.  Since  the  membership  consisted  of  only  23  people  who 
had  few  resources  the  church  could  not  build  a  meeting  place,  and  met  in  various  places  in 
Hancock  and  Schuyler  Counties  until  1854  when  it  finally  built  a  church  in  Plymouth.  {History 
of  Hancock  County  [1968],  p.  531). 

^^This  was  a  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a  3,000  man  militia  force 
created  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  government  as  a  frontier  defense  unit.  This  well-armed 
and  disciplined  organization  engendered  much  ill-will  in  the  country  because  non-Mormons 
feared  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  army  of  conquest  and  oppression.  See  Gardner,  "The 
Nauvoo  Legion,  1840-1845,"  pp.  181-97. 

^^Competition  between  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo  and  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  for 
preeminence  in  Hancock  County  began  to  create  a  rift  between  the  groups  as  early  as  1 841 . 
This  situation  encouraged  lawlessness  on  all  sides  and  in  the  face  of  this  gradually  law  en- 
forcement deteriorated  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  county.  Eventually,  the  only  security, 
however  tenuous  it  might  have  been,  was  provided  by  posses  from  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
situation  only  attracted  further  unscrupulous  behavior.  The  Mormons  blamed  it  on  the  non- 
Mormons,  and  non-Mormons  on  the  Saints.  For  evidence  of  this  see  Anonymous  letter,  16 
November  1845,  Bryman  Papers  (Chicago  Historical  Society);  Flanders,  Nauvoo,  pp.  306-07. 
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^''Milton  Badger,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Annerican  Honne  Missionary  Society, 
served  as  the  primary  director  of  the  men  working  for  the  organization  in  Illinois  during  the  ear- 
ly 1840s.  (Sweet,  The  Presbyterians,  pp.  651-52). 

^^Charles  Hall  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

^®The  AHMS'  chief  means  of  communication  was  The  Home  Missionary  and  American 
Pastor's  Journal,  which  began  publication  in  New  York  City  in  1828  and  consisted  largely  of 
excerpts  from  correspondence  from  the  various  operatives  in  the  field.  (Sweet,  The 
Presbyterians,  p.  652). 

2^ln  the  gubernatorial  election  of  August  1842  former  governor  Joseph  Duncan,  a  Whig, 
ran  against  the  Democratic  nominee,  Adam  W.  Snider.  In  the  election  Duncan  made  anti- 
Mormonism  a  central  issue,  while  Snider,  although  no  friend  of  the  church,  conducted  a  more 
moderate  campaign.  As  a  result  the  Saints  in  the  state  favored  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
May  1842,  however.  Snider  died  suddenly,  and  his  party's  nomination  went  to  Thomas  Ford 
who  continued  Snider's  campaign  strategy.  In  Hancock  County  the  Saints  made  their 
Democratic  voting  power  felt;  he  carried  the  county  by  a  vote  of  1 ,1 74  to  71 1 .  In  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  moreover,  the  Mormon  influence  was  even  more  striking  as  Ford  defeated  Duncan 
454  to  5.  These  totals  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  non-Mormon  sections  of  the  county.  For 
instance,  Duncan  carried  Carthage  1 33  to  1 1 1  and  Warsaw  1 1 3  to  96.  The  Saints  also  elected 
their  supporters  to  local  offices.  This  situation,  understandably,  worried  many  of  the  non- 
Mormons  in  the  county  who  saw  a  Latter  Day  Saint  quest  for  secular  control  emerging.  See 
Sangamo  Journal  (Springfield,  IL),  7  July  1842;  Warsaw  (IL)  Signal,  13  Aug  1842;  Thomas 
Ford,  History  of  Illinois  from  Its  Commencement  as  a  State  in  1818  to  1847  {Chicago:  C.S. 
Griggs  and  Co.,  1854),  pp.  267-69;  Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  ed.,  "Illinois  Election  Returns 
1818-1848,"  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  18:127;  Flanders,  Nauvoo,  228-31;  George  R. 
Gaylor,  "The  Mormons  and  Politics  in  Illinois,  1838-1844,"  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  49  (Spring  1956),  54-55. 

^^On  the  evening  of  6  May  1842  an  unknown  assassin  shot  and  nearly  killed  the  former 
governor  of  Missouri,  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  at  his  home  in  Independence,  Missouri.  Most  non- 
Mormons  believed  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  had  ordered  the  assassination  to  take  revenge  on 
Boggs  for  issuing  the  "Extermination  Order"  in  October  1838.  As  a  result  in  August  1842 
Boggs  filed  a  complaint  against  the  prophet,  charging  him  with  being  an  accessory  to  attemp- 
ted murder  and  the  state  of  Missouri  requested  that  the  Illinois  government  extradite  him  for 
trial.  Although,  officials  tried  to  arrest  Smith,  each  time  he  foiled  their  efforts.  See  Smith, 
History  of  the  Church,  5:132-33,  154;  George  R.  Gaylor,  "The  Attempts  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  Extradite  Joseph  Smith,  1 841  -1 843,"  Northwest  l^issouri  State  College  Studies,  1 9 
(June  1955),  1-18. 

^^William  H.  Roosevelt,  the  individual  forwarding  this  letter  to  the  AHMS  offices,  was  a  pro- 
minent resident  of  the  county.  He  came  to  Hancock  County  early  in  his  life  and  settled  at  War- 
saw, where  he  engaged  in  numerous  business  activities.  He  was  involved,  for  instance  in  the 
building  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  (C,B,  &  Q)  Railroad  through  the  county.  Addi- 
tionally, he  became  involved  in  politics,  serving  as  Mayor  of  Warsaw  during  1858  and  1859, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  a  brief  period.  He  was  also  the  great  uncle  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  (History  of  Hancock  County  [1 968],  pp.  1 08-1 1 1 ,  588-89,  597). 

^°Hyrum  Smith  (1 800-1 844),  older  brother  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Mormon  officials  at  Nauvoo.  Not  only  the  prophet's  brother  and  confidant,  Hyrum  Smith 
also  served  on  several  important  city  and  church  committees,  was  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
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cil,  and  held  the  important  ecclesiastical  positions  of  Presiding  Patriarch  of  the  church  and 
Counselor  to  the  prophet  in  the  First  Presidency.  For  more  information  on  Hyrum  Smith  see, 
Pearson  H.  Corbett,  Hyrum  Smith:  Patriarch  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1963). 

^^ During  the  congressional  election  of  August  1843,  both  political  parties  sought  to  gain  the 
support  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  believing  (with  some  justification)  that  in  so  doing  they  would 
reap  the  entire  Mormon  vote.  The  Whig  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  Cyrus 
Walker,  sought  to  ensure  the  Mormon  vote  in  June  1 843  when  Smith  was  arrested  at  Fulton 
City  while  visiting  relatives.  Smith  sought  legal  assistance  from  Walker's  firm  but  found,  said 
Smith,  "that  he  could  not  find  time  to  be  my  lawyer  unless  I  could  promise  him  my  vote.  He 
being  considered  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  in  that  part  of  Illinois,  I  determined  to  secure  his 
aid,  and  promised  him  my  vote."  (Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  5,  444).  Unfortunately,  the 
Whig  party  in  Illinois  was  never  pro-Mormon,  and  following  this  bargain  the  party's  spokesmen 
continued  their  traditional  approach  toward  the  sect.  Clearly,  Smith  did  not  want  to  reward  the 
Whigs  for  their  position. 

Probably  by  design,  but  possibly  without  intention,  the  prophet  found  a  way  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise to  Walker  without  shifting  the  entire  Mormon  vote  into  the  Whig  column.  He  did  so  by  tak- 
ing a  nonpartisan  position  publicly,  and  by  allowing  his  brother  Hyrum  to  promote  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  among  the  Saints.  On  16  July  1843,  William  Clayton, 
an  English  convert  to  the  Mormon  church  living  in  Nauvoo,  reported  Joseph  Smith  had  an- 
nounced at  a  public  meeting  "that  Hyrum  held  the  office  of  prophet  to  the  church  by  birth-right 
&  he  was  going  to  have  a  reformation  and  the  saints  must  regard  Hyrum  for  he  has  authority." 
(William  Clayton,  Diary,  1 6  July  1 843,  as  quoted  in  Andrew  F.  Ehat  and  Lyndon  W.  Cook,  eds., 
The  Words  of  Joseph  Smith  [Provo,  UT:  Brigham  Young  University  Religious  Studies  Center, 
1980],  pp.  232-33).  On  Saturday,  5  August  1843,  two  days  before  the  election,  Hyrum  Smith 
announced  that  it  was  God's  will  that  the  Saints  vote  for  Hoge.  (Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  pp. 
31 8-1 9).  The  day  thereafter,  the  prophet  mounted  the  platform  in  Nauvoo  and  told  a  congrega- 
tion of  Saints  that  he  had  received  no  revelation  on  politics.  But  he  added,  according  to  the 
record  left  by  Willard  Richards,  "Bro  Hiram  tells  me  this  morning  that  he  has  had  a  testimony 
that  it  will  be  better  for  this  people  to  vote  for  Hoge  &  I  never  knew  Hiram  to  say  he  ever  had  a 
revelation  &  it  failed."  (Willard  Richards,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Diary,  5  August  1 843,  as  quoted  in 
Ehat  and  Cook,  Words  of  Joseph,  pp.  236-38).  Because  of  this  maneuvering  Hoge  carried 
Hancock  County  2,088  votes  to  733,  alienating  the  majority  of  the  non-Mormons  in  the  county. 
Hoge  won  the  election  and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  1847.  (Pease,  "Illinois 
Election  Returns,"  p.  140). 

"See  note  31 ,  above. 


in  1831  and  by  1844  had  approximately  150  inhabitants.  Representatives  of  the  AHMS 
founded  the  first  church  in  Augusta,  a  Presbyterian  church,  in  July  1834  with  nine  members.  In 
1837  the  congregation  built  a  frame  meeting  house  which  they  still  used  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  letter,  (History  of  Hancoci<  County  [1968],  p.175). 

^"On  27  June  1 844  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  while  in  the  custody  of  state  officials  awaiting 
judicial  proceedings  against  them  on  the  charges  of  riot  and  unlawful  destruction  of  property, 
were  assassinated  by  a  mob  at  the  jail  in  Carthage,  Illinois.  The  situation  was  tense  there,  as 
many  expected  violence  similar  to  that  expressed  during  the  1838  Mormon  War  in  Missouri. 
Although  the  Nauvoo  Legion  did  not  march,  the  possibilities  of  its  use  for  revenge  by  the 
Saints  terrified  the  countryside.  In  spite  of  this  fear,  the  Saints  did  not  immediately  undertake 
any  acts  of  vengeance.  For  more  information  on  the  events  surrounding  Smith's  death  see 
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Flanders,  Nauvoo  pp.  306-1 0. 

"On  the  succession  struggle  see  Ibid.  pp.  31 1-22;  D.  Michael  Quinn,  "The  Mormon  Suc- 
cession Crisis  of  1 844,  Brigham  Young  University  Studies,  1  6  (Winter  1 976),  1  87-233;  Roger 
D.  Launius,  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Mormon  Succession  Crisis,  1844-1845,"  Western  Illinois 
Regional  Studies.  6  (Spring  1983),  5-22. 

"This  was  probably  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  what  many  considered  an  overly  liberal 
city  charter  for  Nauvoo.  See  Kimball,  "A  Wall  to  Defend  Zion,  pp.  516-26. 

^^This  was  possibly  a  reference  to  the  Cyrus  Walker-Joseph  P.  Hoge  congressional  elec- 
tion of  August  1843.  See  note  31  above  and  Gaylor,  "Mormons  and  Politics  in  Illinois,"  pp. 
48-66. 

^^Continued  ill-will  between  the  Saints  and  the  non-Mormons  in  Hancock  County  has  been 
analyzed  in  Flanders,  Nauvoo,  pp.  323-35. 

^^From  the  very  onset  Nauvoo's  economy  had  been  less  than  fully  adequate  for  the  large 
population.  Signs  of  economic  immaturity  were  readily  apparent,  and  public  works  projects  fill- 
ed a  large  gap  in  the  city.  Particularly  through  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple  and  the 
Nauvoo  House,  a  large  four-story  hotel,  the  Saints  maintained  relatively  full  employment  and  a 
modicum  of  economic  stability.  See  Leonard  J.  Arrington,  Great  Basin  Kingdom:  An  Economic 
History  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  7830-7900  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  /1966ed./), 
pp.  17-20;  Leonard  J.  Arrington,  Feramorz  Y.  F^ox  and  Dean  L.  May,  Building  the  City  of  God: 
Community  and  Cooperation  Among  the  Ivlormons  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT:  Deseret  Book  Co.; 
1976),  pp.  70-71. 

*°ln  September  1845  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell,  a  Mormon  frontiersman,  murdered  Franklin  A. 
Worrell,  the  commander  of  the  Carthage  Greys,  the  militia  force  that  had  been  guarding  the 
prophet  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  supposedly  on  the  authority  of  Hancock  County  Sheriff 
Jacob  B.  Backenstos.  Worrell  had  been  no  friend  of  the  Saints  and  had  supposedly 
conspired  with  the  leaders  of  the  mob  to  assassinate  the  prophet.  This  killing  precipitated 
significant  conflict  in  the  county.  Accordingly,  Brigham  Young,  who  had  assumed  leadership 
in  the  church's  administrative  machinery  in  Nauvoo,  agreed  to  lead  the  sect  out  of 
Illinois  during  the  spring  of  1846  in  return  for  the  promise  of  peace.  The  first  Mormons  left 
Nauvoo  in  February  1 846  and  for  months  thereafter  parties  departed  for  the  west,  making  the 
impressive  trek  to  the  Great  Basin.  (Brigham  Young  to  Thomas  Gregg,  23  September  1845, 
Mormon  Collection  [Chicago  Historical  Society];  Brigham  Young  to  John  J.  Hardin,  1  October 
1845  and  Hardin  et  al.  to  First  Presidency  and  High  Council  of  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  3 
October  1845,  both  in  John  J.  Hardin  Papers  [Chicago  Historical  Society];  Flanders,  Nauvoo, 
329-41;  Miller  and  Miller,  Nauvoo:  City  of  Joseph,  pp.  185-202). 

*^ Round  Prairie  was  a  tiny  community  located  six  miles  from  St.  Mary's,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hancock  County.  By  1845,  after  a  succession  of  ministers  at  the  Congregational  church  in 
Round  Prairie,  the  pastorate  was  vacant  and  Milton  Kimball  filled  it,  and  the  church  of 
Plymouth,  as  best  he  could  from  Augusta.  ("Minutes,"  2  November  1837,  3  November  1838, 
18  April  1839,  16  April  1840,  3  October  1840,  in  Sweet,  ed.,  The  Presbyterians,  pp.  180, 
1 98,200,  202,  21 3,  222;  C.E.  Murdock  to  Corresponding  Secretary  AHMS,  8  December  1 839, 
AHMS  Collection). 

*^See  note  40,  above.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Latter  Day  Saints  opposed  efforts  by  non- 
Mormons  to  force  them  to  leave  the  county.  Brigham  Young  emphasized  the  completion  of  the 
Nauvoo  Temple  and  other  building  projects.  The  Nauvoo  Legion  continued  to  protect  the  city.Oniy 
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the  excitement  created  by  the  death  of  Franklin  Worrell  and  other  less  well-known  retaliatory  acts 
finally  forced  the  Mormon  exodus  from  Nauvoo. 

"^The  population  of  Nauvoo  continued  to  grow  because  of  immigration  for  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  Smith.  From  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  623  f^ormons  moved  into  Nauvoo 
during  1 844  and  another  302  entered  in  1 845.  Immigration  from  other  locations  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  also  allowed  Nauvoo  to  continue  its  growth  for  a  time  after  the  prophet's 
death.  See  M.  Hamilton  Cannon,  "f\/1igration  of  English  Mormons  to  America,"  American 
Historical  Review,  52  (April  1947),  436-55;  James  B.  Allen  and  Malcolm  Thorp,  "The  Mission 
of  the  Twelve  to  England,  1840-1841 :  Mormon  Apostles  and  the  Working  Classes,"  Brigham 
Young  University  Studies,  1 5  (Summer  1 975),  449-526. 

*^See  notes  40  and  42,  above. 
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Studies  of  Mormonism  in  western  Illinois  usually  focus  on  the  Nauvoo  ex- 
perience with  slight  reference  to  related  events  in  other  communities  in 
Hancock  County.  Recently,  writers  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  story  of  fvlor- 
monism  and  anti-Mormonism  in  the  counties  around  Hancock  County.' 
These  new  studies  do  not  say  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Henderson  County 
disliked  the  Mormons  in  Nauvoo.  Hancock,  McDonough,  and  Warren  Coun- 
ty histories  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  devote  sections  to  the  fvlormons  in 
western  Illinois.  However,  the  history  of  Henderson  County  barely  mentions 
them  and  omits  Joseph  Smith's  three  visits  to  the  county. 

Smith's  visits  to  Henderson  County  were  minor  events  in  his  life  but  they 
illustrate  Mormon  land  specualtion  and  Mormon  military  expertise.  They  oc- 
curred in  February,  May,  and  June  of  1 843.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  infor- 
mation on  Smith's  visits  is  found  in  Mormon  sources.  Only  one  contem- 
porary non-Mormon  account  about  the  visits  seems  to  exist.  These  visits 
occurred  before  any  newspaper  had  been  established  in  Henderson  Coun- 
ty. 

When  Smith  visited  the  county  in  1 843,  it  was  a  little  over  two  years  old, 
having  been  split  from  Warren  County  on  January  20,  1841 .  Towns  in  ex- 
istence in  the  county  were  Oquawka  (platted  July  9,  1 836),  Shokokon  (July 
16,  1836),  Ciena  (August  14,  1838),  and  Warren  (March  25,  1840).2 

The  story  of  how  Smith  came  to  visit  Shokokon  starts  when  he  was 
visited  in  Nauvoo  by  a  Mr.  John  Cowan  on  February  10,  1843.  Cowan 
claimed,  "that  he  was  delegated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shokoquon  [sic].  .  .  to 
come  to  Nauvoo,  and  petition  that  'a  talented  Mormon  preacher  take  up  his 
residence  with  them,  they  would  find  him  a  good  house  and  give  him  sup- 
port, and  with  liberty  for  him  to  invite  as  many  "Mormons"  to  settle  in  that 
place  as  may  please  so  to  do.' "  The  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  decid- 
ed to  send  John  Bear  to  preach  at  Shokokon.  Cowan  evidently  stayed  at 
Nauvoo,  because  Smith  had  "much  conversation  with"  him  on  February  1 4, 
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1843.  Then  the  next  day  Smith  left  Nauvoo  to  visit  Shokokon.^ 

At  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  February  15,  1843,  Smith, 
Cowan,  Orson  Hyde,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  started  for  Shokokon  in  sleighs. 
Evidently,  it  was  extremely  cold  when  they  reached  the  prairies  because 
Smith  wanted  to  turn  back,  but  Cowan  persuaded  him  to  go  ahead.  They 
arrived  at  Jeremiah  Rose's  home  in  Henderson  County  that  evening  where 
they  had  supper  and  spent  the  night.  Sleeping  conditions  were  so  crowded 
that  Smith  slept  with  Cowan." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast  on  February  16,  the  group  headed 
toward  Shokokon.  Hyde  and  Pratt's  sleigh  was  upset  and  their  horse  ran 
away  but  it  was  caught,  and  soon  they  reached  Robert  McQueen's  Mills  (pro- 
bably on  Honey  Creek)  where  they  had  dinner.  McQueen  had  co-founded 
Shokokon  with  Charles  A.  Smith  in  1836.  They  then  went  to  see  the  town  of 
Shokokon.  Joseph  Smith  thought  "it  [was]  a  very  desirable  location  for  a 
city."  Smith,  after  returning  to  McQueen's  Mills,  "preached  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience"  for  "two  hours  (from  Rev.  xix,  10)."  He  felt  that  he  had 
proved  to  them  "that  any  man  that  denied  himself  as  being  a  prophet  was 
not  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  The  audience  seemed  to  be  "well  pleased" 
with  Smith.  Parley  P.  Pratt's  short  narrative  of  the  trip  reflected  Smith's 
description  and  Pratt  also  claimed  "The  crowded  congregation  seemed 
deeply  interested— most  of  them  being  strangers  to  'Mormonism.'  "^ 

As  the  group  was  stopping  at  McQueen's  Mills  an  incident  occurred  that 
Smith  devoted  more  space  to  than  any  other  aspect  of  the  trip.  A  Michael 
Crane  had  accompanied  Smith's  group  to  Shokokon.  As  they  were 
waiting  as  the  Mills,  Crane's  horse  "which  was  behind  us,  ran  and  jumped 
into  our  sleigh  and  all,  the  sleigh  being  still  attached  to  the  horse,  and  the 
fence  eight  rails  high;  and  both  horses  ran  over  lots  and  through  the 
woods,  clearing  themselves  from  the  sleighs,  and  had  their  frolic  out 
without  hurting  themselves  or  drivers."  Smith  believed  the  accident  "was 
a  truly  wonderful  feat,  and  as  wonderful  a  deliverance  for  the  parties." 
The  group  took  supper  at  Crane's  home  and  Smith  stayed  the  night  at 
Rose's  home.  Cowan  accompanied  Smith,  Pratt,  and  Hyde  back  to  Nauvoo 
on  February  1  7,  where  they  arrived  about  noon.  Smith  wrote,  "Mr.  Cowan 
proposed  to  give  me  one-fourth  of  the  city  lots  in  Shokoquon  [sic]."^ 

The  amazing  part  of  Smith's  description  of  his  visit  to  Shokokon  is  that  he 
hardly  mentioned  the  ulterior  motive  of  Rose,  Crane,  and  McQueen  for  wan- 
ting Smith's  Mormons  to  settle  at  Shokokon.  All  three  men  were  land 
owners  of  either  Shokokon  or  some  of  the  surrounding  land  area.  They  saw 
the  Mormons  as  a  way  for  them  to  be  land  speculators  and  reap  profits  from 
land  sales  to  Mormons.  Shokokon  was  built  on  a  slough  too  shallow  for  the 
steamboats  to  land  at  except  at  high  water.  Shokokon  was  not  a  good  port 
but  was  a  good  transit  point  for  rafted  lumber  from  Wisconsin  that  was  to  be 
sent  inland.  One  wonders  just  how  religious  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shokokon 
area  actually  were.  The  1882  county  history  book  claimed  that  "con- 
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siderable  of"  the  "population"  around  the  area  of  Shokokon  "is  of  the  drif- 
ting; semi-nomadic,  thriftless  character.  .  .  .'"' 

The  three  men,  Jeremiah  Rose,  Robert  McQueen,  and  Michael  Crane, 
with  whom  Smith  met,  have  not  left  lengthy  records.  Rose  seems  to  have 
been  an  early  settler  of  modern  day  Lomax  Township  who  owned  some 
land.  Supposedly  the  first  church  service  in  the  township  was  held  in  his 
home.  Robert  McQueen,  one  of  the  founders  of  Shokokon,  was  also  a  son- 
in-law  of  Michael  Crane.  Smith  was  not  the  first  famous  person  interested  in 
Shokokon.  In  1836,  McQueen  had  conveyed  one-fourth  interest  in 
Shokokon  to  Illinois  Governor  Joseph  Duncan  for  speculative  purposes.  Of 
the  three,  Michael  Crane  has  the  lengthiest  biographical  sketch.  Crane  (May 
15,  1  787-November  7,  1847)  was  a  native  of  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania who  came  to  Henderson  County  in  June  1 835  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  He  owned  land  in  several  townships  in  Henderson 
County,  some  in  Hancock  County,  and  town  lots  in  Shokokon.  Crane  was  a 
County  Commissioner  for  Henderson  County  from  1 842  to  1 845.  No  doubt 
these  men  had  an  interest  in  Mormonism  but  was  it  spiritual  or  financial?^ 

Smith  evidently  was  interested  in  Shokokon  and  Cowan.  On  February  20, 
1843,  Robert  McQueen  and  Mary  P.  McQueen  conveyed  certain  lots  in 
Shokokon  to  Joseph  Smith  for  the  sum  of  $1230.  A  discrepancy  exists  for 
Smith  claimed  earlier  these  lots  were  to  be  a  gift.  Cowan  was  probably  try- 
ing to  get  back  into  Smith's  good  graces  after  the  snafu  over  the  lots  when 
he  rode  about  Nauvoo  with  Smith  on  February  22  and  gave  the  Prophet  an 
order  for  fifteen  dollars  on  his  name.  On  February  23,  Amasa  Lyman  left  for 
Shokokon  to  preach  there.  Then  on  March  1 ,  Smith  "signed  a  power  of  at- 
torney, dated  February  28th,  to  Amasa  Lyman,  to  sell  all  the  lands  in 
Henderson  county,  Illinois,  [sic]  deeded  to  me  by  Mr.  McQueen."  The 
power  of  attorney  was  witnessed  by  W.W.  Phelps  and  W.  Richards. ^ 

Cowan  was  either  a  very  good  salesman  for  Shokokon  or  he  was  trying 
to  make  himself  invaluable  to  Smith.  On  March  8  he  went  riding  with  Smith 
and  then  on  March  9,  Smith  used  Cowan  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Iowa  to  recall  a  writ  for  Smith's  arrest  in  Iowa  for  Missouri  charges. 
Cowan  must  have  performed  to  Smith's  satisfaction  for  on  April  1 8,  Cowan 
was  given  an  appointment  as  one  of  Smith's  "aides-de-camp"  in  the 
Nauvoo  Legion. ^° 

Smith  believed  Shokokon  was  a  good  prospective  place  for  Mormon  set- 
tlement. On  March  4,  1843,  he  made  this  statement  about  the  church: 
"There  is  a  wheel;  Nauvoo  is  the  hub:  we  will  drive  the  first  spoke  in 
Ramus,  second  in  La  Harpe,  third  Shokoquon  [sic],  fourth  in  Lima:  that  is 
half  the  wheel."  On  March  21,  Smith  started  for  Shokokon  with  William 
Clayton  but  they  returned  to  Nauvoo  after  journeying  sixteen  miles.  Finally, 
on  May  9,  Smith  with  family  members  and  about  "one  hundred  gentlemen 
and  ladies"  sailed  on  the  steamboat  Maid  of  Iowa,  upriver  to  Fort  Madison 
and  Burlington,  Iowa  and  visited  Shokokon  on  the  way  back  to  Nauvoo.  The 
Burlington  Iowa  Territorial  Gazette  and  Advertiser  for  May  13  mentioned 
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the  Maid  of  Iowa  visit  and  wrote:  "We  are  informed  that  the  Mormons  have 
purchased  part  of  the  site  of  Shockokon,  [sic]  some  six  miles  below  this 
place  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  purpose  building  up  a  town 
there.  It  was  understood  here  that  the  object  of  the  party  who  visited  us  was 
to  take  a  view  of  the  ground  on  which  they  contemplate  building  their  new 
town."  The  Maid  of  Iowa  on  June  1 7  again  made  a  trip  to  Shokokon  "with 
the  Temple  hands  on  a  pleasure  excursion."  Citizens  of  Burlington  came 
over  to  Shokokon  on  the  steamboat  Shokoquon  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  George  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  gave  a  lecture  to  the 
group. ^^ 

The  next  time  the  Mormons  visited  Henderson  County  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Joseph  Smith's  arrest  by  a  Missouri  law  officer  and  a  Hancock  Coun- 
ty constable  in  Dixon,  Illinois  on  June  23,  1 843.  By  June  25,  Smith's  arrest 
was  known  in  Nauvoo,  and  armed  bands  of  Mormons  were  sent  out  to 
rescue  him  from  "being  kidnapped  into  Missouri."  Two  Nauvoo  Legion 
generals,  Wilson  Law  and  Charles  C.  Rich,  left  Nauvoo  with  175  men  on 
horseback  to  save  Smith.  Steamboat  Captain  Dan  Jones  left  Nauvoo  on 
board  the  Maid  of  Iowa  with  seventy-five  men  to  go  up  the  Illinois  River  so 
Smith  would  not  be  taken  down  the  Illinois  River  to  Missouri  by  his 
captors. '2 

By  June  26,  Smith  had  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  issued  for  him  to  appear 
before  Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Quincy.  Later,  Smith  interpreted  this 
writ  to  mean  he  was  to  appear  before  the  court  in  Nauvoo  where  he  knew 
he  would  be  safe  from  extradition  to  Missouri  because  of  Nauvoo's  indepen- 
dent city-state  status  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  With  the  writ.  Smith  started  on 
June  26  from  Dixon  with  his  friends  and  captors  by  horse  and  buggy  toward 
Nauvoo. ^^ 

The  1 75  men  under  Law  and  Rich  left  Nauvoo  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  June  25,  and  traveled  to  McQueen's  Mills  where  they  camped 
part  of  the  night.  Rich,  with  thirty-five  men,  headed  towards  Peoria  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  June  26,  and  Wilson  and  William  Law  "with  their 
company,  started  up  the  river  road  in  the  direction  of  Monmouth."  They 
traveled  across  Honey  Creek,  headed  north.  About  noon,  a  detachment  of 
ten  men  with  the  best  horses  were  sent  to  intercept  Smith's  group  and  act 
as  scouts  for  the  main  body  of  rescuers.  The  Prophet  planned  for  Law  to  be 
stationed  at  Monmouth  to  catch  his  captors  so  Law  waited  until  June  29 
near  Monmouth.'" 

Smith  was  about  six  miles  from  Monmouth  on  the  evening  of  June  28  and 
stayed  at  a  nearby  farmhouse.  On  the  morning  of  June  29,  his  group  left  the 
farmouse  and,  bypassing  Monmouth  and  Oquawka,  headed  toward  the 
"Henderson  River"  where  they  "took  dinner  at  a  farmhouse  owned  by  Mr. 
Alanson  Hagerman."  Mormons  from  the  Law's  group  of  men  had  been 
reaching  Smith  before,  but  at  Henderson  Creek  that  afternoon  the  Laws 
with  "about  sixty  men"  caught  up  with  Smith.  Smith  wrote  that  "William  and 
Wilson  Law  jumped  from  their  horses,  and  unitedly  hugged  and  kissed  me, 
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when  many  tears  of  joy  were  shed."  No  doubt  the  Laws  were  overjoyed  at 
seeing  Joseph  Smith  safe  but  their  devotion  to  Smith  did  not  warrant  the 
armed  assault  that  had  occurred  at  Oquawka  on  the  morning  before  they 
found  SmithJ5 

That  morning,  the  Laws  reached  the  farmhouse  where  Smith  had  stayed 
the  night  of  the  28th  to  the  29th.  However,  Smith  had  already  left  about  two 
hours  before  they  arrived.  They  believed  the  "posse"  that  held  Smith  was 
"designing  to  cross  the  Mississippi  at  Oquaka  [sic]  Ferry,  and  so  through 
Iowa  to  Missouri."  Not  knowing  Smith  was  headed  south  instead  of  west  to 
Oquawka,  the  rescuers  headed  west.  At  a  "watering-place"  about  three 
miles  from  Oquawka,  the  Laws,  Elisha  Everett,  Albert  P.  Rockwood  and  two 
others  transferred  to  a  wagon  with  fresh  horses.  Following  them  were  six  to 
eleven  men  on  horseback  "positively  charged  with  fight. "^^ 

Major-General  Wilson  Law  evidently  felt  this  was  an  important  military  ac- 
tron.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that "  'We  must  overhaul  them  before  they  can 
get  on  the  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  river,  and  we  must  take  the  stand  that 
Joseph  should  not  be  taken  over  the  river:  therefore  prepare  yourselves  for 
your  best  licks;  for  if  Joseph  goes  into  Missouri,  they  will  kill  him,  and  that 
will  break  us  up,  as  our  property  in  Nauvoo  will  become  useless  or  of  no 
value.'  "  Evidently,  Wilson  Law  thought  his  men  would  be  more  inspired  to 
rescue  Smith  if  they  remembered  that  Smith  and  the  Church  had  bought  the 
land  at  Nauvoo  on  credit  and  then  resold  it  to  the  Mormon  followers.  If  Smith 
could  not  pay  the  creditors,  his  Mormon  flock  would  lose  the  property  that 
they  had  bought  from  him.'^ 

Albert  P.  Rockwood  vividly  described  the  peaceful  Mormon  advance  on 
Oquawka.  He  wrote,  "we  emerged  from  the  timber  and  saw  a  small  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  put  our  animals  at  their  full  speed  and  charged 
in  with  drawn  swords,  our  guns  and  pistols  cocked  and  primed,  ready  for  at- 
tack." Rockwood  claimed  that  "Our  sudden  appearance  and  hostile 
movements  caused  much  excitement  in  the  village."  William  Law  and 
Rockwood  ran  up  and  down  the  shoreline  respectively  looking  for  the 
"ferry-boat"  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Wilson 
Law  was  "making  enquires  of  the  citizens."  The  Mormons  were  riding  and 
running  frantically  through  Oquawka  looking  for  Smith. '« 

The  inhabitants  of  Oquawka  were  not  very  helpful  to  the  Mormons. 
Rockwood  wrote  that  "Some  of  the  citizens  refused  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion," while  "Others  declared,  'I  have  done  nothing'  and  expressed  their 
fears  and  anxieties  in  various  ways."  After  about  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  "a 
wayfaring  man"  reported  seeing  "a  company  passing  down  the  river  road" 
south.  Then  the  Mormons,  or  "'the  destroying  angels"'  as  they  were  called 
by  the  people  of  Oquawka,  left  town  and  caught  up  with  Smith  at  Henderson 
Creek. ^^ 

Exactly  how  many  Mormons  were  rampaging  in  Oquawka  on  June  29, 
1843  is  uncertain,  but  at  least  at  the  very  minimum  a  dozen  armed  men 
rode  into  Oquawka  in  an  attack  formation.  Three  of  the  men  held  high  rank 
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in  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  For  example,  Wilson  Law  was  Major  General  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  William  Law  was  a  Brevet  Major  General  of  the  Legion,  and 
Albert  P.  Rockwood  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Legion. 2° 

After  all  the  Mormons  joined  Joseph  Smith  on  Henderson  Creek,  the 
group  of  one  hundred  men  rode  fifteen  miles  for  supper  at  Michael  Crane's 
home  on  Honey  Creek.  This  was  the  Crane  who  had  accompanied  Smith  on 
his  trip  to  Shokokon.  Smith  arrived  at  Crane's  house  and  jumped  out  of  his 
buggy  and  then  jumped  over  the  fence  around  the  home.  Smith  wrote,  "Mr. 
Crane  ran  out  and  embraced  me,  and  bade  me  welcome."  To  feed  the  Mor- 
mons and  Smith's  former  captors,  Crane  had  a  "flock  of  turkeys  and 
chickens"  killed.  The  Prophet  claimed  it  was  a  "substantial  supper.  .  .  and 
the  company  feasted,  sang  and  had  a  happy  time."  He  entertained  the 
group  by  showing  the  bruises  on  his  sides  that  he  had  received  from  his 
captors  eight  days  before.  The  next  morning  the  group  left  Crane's  home 
and  arrived  at  Nauvoo  that  afternoon. ^^ 

There  are  no  records  indicating  that  Smith  visited  Henderson  County 
again.  However,  he  may  have  met  Michael  Crane  once  more  on  the  day  of 
his  assassination.  It  is  reported  that  a  Mr.  Crane  had  breakfast  with  Smith 
and  several  other  men  in  the  Carthage  Jail  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  27,  1844." 

An  annoying  problem  with  Smith's  visits  to  Henderson  County  is  trying  to 
figure  out  the  location  of  the  places  where  he  stopped  or  stayed.  When  he 
does  give  a  location,  he  places  it  beside  a  body  of  water.  This  is  the  case 
with  Crane's  home.  Smith  claimed  it  was  near  Honey  Creek  in  present  day 
Lomax  Township,  yet  all  references  to  the  Crane  homestead  in  Henderson 
County  history  books  and  plat  maps  place  it  on  Dugout  Creek.  However, 
Crane  owned  land  near  both  creeks.  If  the  Michael  Crane  home  on  Dugout 
Creek  is  the  one  Smith  visited  twice,  then  the  Greek  Revival  style  structure 
still  stands  today." 

Joseph  Smith's  visits  to  Henderson  County  further  illustrate  two  of  the 
major  elements  that  affected  relations  between  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons:  land  speculation  and  military  conflict.  The  desire  of  Crane,  Rose, 
and  McQueen  to  have  Mormons  visit  Shokokon  was  probably  because  they 
had  heard  of  the  profits  made  in  land  sales  to  Mormons  in  Hancock  County, 
Illinois  and  Lee  County,  Iowa.  They  were  hoping  to  make  money  on  land 
they  had  acquired  in  the  1830s  when  land  speculation  was  rampant  in 
western  Illinois.  One  wonders  what  might  have  happened  to  Shokokon  if  the 
Mormons  had  stayed  in  western  Illinois. 

Smith's  last  visit  to  Henderson  County  (when  he  travelled  through  from 
Dixon  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo)  was  an  early  example  of  the  growing  conflict 
between  Mormons  and  non-Mormons.  The  Mormon  rescue  attempt  of 
Smith  was  definitely  the  most  controversial  of  Smith's  visits.  On  September 
6,  1 843,  the  anti-Mormons  of  Carthage  considered  the  Mormon  relief  force 
for  Smith  as  a  "ragamuffin  soldiery"  used  by  Smith  to  "bid  defiance  to  the 
laws  of  the  land."  Illinois  Governor  Thomas  Ford  wrote  on  August  1 4, 1 843 
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that  the  relief  expeditions  were  "parties  of  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  some  or 
most  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  members  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  appeared  in  a  military  capacity."  Ford 
goes  on  to  say  that  "There  was  no  exhibition  of  arms  of  any  description,  nor 
was  there  any  military  or  warlike  array,  nor  was  there  any  actual  force 
used."  Ford  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Informed  about  what  happened  in 
Oquawka.^^ 

The  crux  of  the  question  is  whether  the  Mormon  assault  was  a  military 
maneuver  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  or  just  a  group  of  overzealous  Mormons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  men  who  led  the  assault  on  Oquawka  was 
Wilson  Law,  the  second  in  command  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  A  modern  day 
Mormon  historian,  John  Sweeney,  Jr.,  claimed  the  expedition  was  a  quasi- 
official  mission  of  the  Legion.  Without  a  doubt,  if  the  excursion  into 
Oquawka  had  been  more  publicized,  it  might  have  substantially  fueled  the 
Mormon  and  anti-Mormon  conflict  in  western  Illinois." 
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THE 

UNCERTAIN  DEATH  OF 

CHARLES  WILSON 


Shirley  J.  Burton 


In  Round  Prairie  Cennetery  near  Plymouth,  Illinois,  one  grave  is  visually 
set  apart  from  the  others  by  an  iron  fence  that  encloses  the  cemetery  plot. 
Inside  the  fence  are  two  marble  slabs.  The  deteriorating  marble  headstone 
stands  a  full  six  feet  high,  and  the  following  inscription  is  still  legible: 

There  Is  Rest  In  Heaven 

Charles  L.  Wilson 

Died 

Mar.  4,  1858 

Farewell  My  Wife  and  Children  All 

From  You  a  Father  Christ  Doth  Call 

Mourn  Not  For  Me  It  Is  In  Vain 

To  Call  Me  To  Your  Sight  Again 

Anderson  &  Robertson 
Quincy,  Illinois 

The  headstone  is  uncommon  in  its  size  and  elaboration  of  execution.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  grave  the  small  footstone  is  inscribed  "C.L.W." 

The  grave  of  Charles  L.  Wilson  looks  as  if  it  could  be  that  of  a  wealthy 
family  man  whose  survivors  were  devastated  by  his  passing.  Yet  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  people  have  speculated  that  the  charred 
torso  and  severed  head  which  are  buried  in  this  grave  are  not  those  of 
Charles  L.  Wilson. 

Behind  this  burial  is  a  story  of  violence,  mystery,  and  intrigue— a  story 
which  has  survived  not  in  historical  literature,  but  in  oral  tradition.  Transmit- 
ted by  word  of  mouth,  oral  traditions  depend  upon  the  memory  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  people  who,   by  retelling,   keep  them  alive.   As 
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sources,  oral  traditions  pose  special  problems  for  historians,  who  have 
reached  differing  conclusions  about  their  reliability.  One  of  the  few  resear- 
chers to  study  them  has  concluded  that  tales  concerning  local  history  are 
the  least  reliable  of  all  forms  of  oral  tradition.^  The  story  of  Charles  Wilson 
provides  an  opportunity  to  test  this  thesis  by  comparing  it  with  such  written 
records  as  yet  exist. 

The  area  that  is  known  as  Round  Prairie  is  in  that  part  of  central  Illinois 
where  McDonough,  Schuyler,  and  Hancock  counties  come  together.  The 
Prairie  is  roughly  bounded  by  the  LaMoine  River,  known  locally  as  Crooked 
Creek;  Bronson's  Creek;  and  Flour  Creek.  It  is  approximately  three  miles  in 
diameter. 2  Round  Prairie  was  first  settled  about  1831  when  one  r\/latthew 
Melton,  his  son  and  son-in-law,  staked  a  claim  and  built  a  cabin.  Other  set- 
tlers followed,  and  Round  Prairie  seemed  destined  for  growth. ^  There  was, 
however,  no  fixed  place  to  provide  a  trade  and  service  center  for  the  settle- 
ment. This  lack  was  met  by  the  establishment  of  the  village  of  Plymouth, 
three  miles  northwest  of  Round  Prairie,  in  1 836.  Plymouth  soon  became  the 
center  of  growth  in  the  area,  and  by  1857  it  was  the  home  of  several  hun- 
dred people,  a  viable  transportation  point,  and  the  site  of  thriving  com- 
merce." It  had  not,  however,  yet  established  a  burying  ground  for  its  dead, 
and  that  is  why  the  charred  remains  that  lie  in  the  grave  of  Charles  Wilson 
were  pulled  from  Plymouth  in  a  horse-drawn  wagon  on  a  cold  winter  day  to 
be  buried  in  Round  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Today  Plymouth  is  not  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1857,  and  like  most 
villages  its  size,  it  has  been  virtually  neglected  by  historians.  The  only 
published  historical  work  about  Plymouth  is  E.H.  Young's  A  History  of 
Plymouth  and  Round  Prairie,  which  was  written  by  a  historically-minded 
citizen  of  Plymouth  and  printed  in  1876.  Young  only  alludes  to  the  Charles 
Wilson  affair,  but  does  mention  that  the  matter  was  surrounded  by  some 
mystery.  Other  local  historians  have  compiled  more  up-to-date  histories 
which  might  bring  the  Wilson  incident  into  the  realm  of  historical  literature, 
but  their  efforts  remain  as  yet  unpublished. 

The  story  of  Charles  Wilson,  as  it  survives  in  oral  tradition,  is  told  today 
as  follows:  Sometime  during  the  mid-1 850s,  Charles  Wilson  came  to 
Plymouth  from  the  state  of  New  York  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  young 
son.  Wilson,  who  claimed  to  have  been  a  sea  captain,  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  hotel  on  the  east  side  of  the  village  square,  either  directly  north 
or  south  of  East  Main  Street  (there  is  disagreement  on  this  point).  Wilson 
purchased  the  hotel  from  Jesse  Bell,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  town, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  big  spender  by  paying  for  the  hotel  in  gold 
and  by  refurbishing  it  in  an  expensive  and  luxurious  manner  not  common  to 
the  time  and  place.  Wilson  also  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  drinker  and  a 
gambler. 

On  the  night  of  Christmas  eve  1857,  Charles  Wilson's  hotel  was  visited 
by  a  man  who  is  remembered  only  as  "the  gambler."  Wilson  and  the 
gambler  began  a  card  game  that  lasted  far  into  the  night.  Around  10  p.m., 
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Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  tending  iner  sick  son,  retired  to  a  room  adjoining  that 
of  her  son  instead  of  her  usual  room  which  she  shared  with  her  husband. 
During  the  early  morning  hours  she  was  awakened  by  flames.  She  arose, 
looked  into  her  husband's  room  and  found  him  awake,  then  left  to  save  her 
son.  She  was  also  able  to  save  a  large  trunk  containing  her  good  clothing, 
jewelry,  and  other  valuable  possessions.  She  apparently  believed  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  vacated  the  building. 

The  next  morning,  Christmas  day,  the  people  of  Plymouth  examined  the 
remains  of  the  hotel.  After  waiting  for  the  ashes  to  cool,  they  retrieved  a 
charred  body  from  the  basement  of  the  burned-out  hotel  with  grapnel 
hooks.  The  body  was  identified  by  Mrs.  Wilson  as  that  of  her  husband.  The 
gambler  had  disappeared. 

About  two  days  later,  the  man  known  as  the  "mysterious  stranger"  ap- 
peared and  came  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  two  of  them  went  to  the 
basement  of  the  hotel  and  retrieved  a  safe  said  to  contain  gold  coins, 
jewelry,  and  silver  plate.  They  packed  the  retrieved  items  and  left  town 
without  claiming  Wilson's  body.  Questioned  shortly  before  their  departure, 
Mrs.  Wilson's  son  said  that  he  had  not  been  sick  the  night  of  the  fire  and  that 
his  mother  had  not  slept  near  him. 

The  citizens  of  Plymouth  buried  the  charred  remains  in  a  donated  plot  in 
Round  Prairie  Cemetery.  The  donor  also  had  a  fence  installed  around  the 
grave.  A  few  years  later  a  tombstone  mysteriously  appeared  showing  the 
date  of  death  as  4  March  1858— three  months  after  the  fire. 

The  Charles  Wilson  story,  as  it  is  usually  told,  offers  three  different  ex- 
planations of  the  events.  The  first  explanation  is  simply  that  Charles  Wilson 
perished  in  an  accidental  fire  and  the  gambler  fled  in  fright.  The  second  ex- 
planation is  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  joined  by  her  lover,  the  stranger,  that  they 
murdered  Wilson  and  set  fire  to  the  hotel  to  cover  their  crime,  and  then  left 
with  Wilson's  valuables.  The  third,  and  most  popular  explanation,  is  that 
Wilson  lost  money  to  the  gambler  that  night,  that  he  murdered  the  gambler, 
and  that  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  assistance,  he  set  fire  to  the  hotel  to  conceal  the 
crime  and  thus  made  his  escape.  He  then  sent  a  friend  to  assist  Mrs.  Wilson 
in  making  her  departure  to  join  him.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  aspect  of  the  Wilson  burial  is  the  date  of 
death:  4  March  1858.  Is  it  an  error?  a  lie?  the  truth?  The  Plymouth 
Locomotive  recorded  no  hotel  fire  or  death  in  December  of  1857.  Neither 
did  the  Carthage  Republican,  the  county  paper  of  the  day.  However,  the 
Carthage  Republican  of  1 1  March  1  858  printed  a  story  that  it  credited  with 
being  reprinted  from  the  Plymouth  Locomotive,  but  does  not  mention  the 
date  of  that  issue.  A  synopsis  of  the  story  printed  there  is  as  follows:  A  fire 
began  about  3  a.m.  in  the  rear  of  the  Plymouth  House,  the  first  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  hotel.  The  Wilson  family  had  been  up  late  with  their  younger 
child,  the  first  indication  of  there  being  more  than  one  child,  who  was  sick. 
There  had  been  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  stove.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  lying  on  the 
floor  on  a  mattress  with  the  two  children  and  her  sister.  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 
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bed.  Both  women  awoke  to  find  their  nightclothes  in  flannes,  but  each  beat 
out  the  flames  and  rescued  a  child.  They  either  forgot  Mr.  Wilson  or  suppos- 
ed that  he  had  got  out  of  the  building.  Some  persons  said  they  saw  Mr. 
Wilson  outside,  so  nobody  went  into  the  flames  to  try  to  save  him.  On  these 
assurances,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  persuaded  to  retire  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor 
while  the  fire  was  being  fought.  After  the  building  was  destroyed  and  he  had 
not  appeared,  the  building  was  searched.^ 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  editor  surmised,  might  have  been  recovered  if  it  was 
known  that  he  was  in  the  room.  Some  thought  he  was  already  suffocated 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  sister  made  their  escape.  Two  persons  "testified 
that  they  were  confident  at  the  time  they  had  seen  Mr.  Wilson  after  the  fire 
was  discovered  and  did  not  know  the  difference  until  his  charred  remains 
were  taken  from  the  ruins. "^  Because  the  only  official  investigation  into 
Wilson's  death  was  by  coroner's  jury,  this  testimony  was  presumably 
before  that  jury. 

The  same  story  appeared  in  the  Warsaw  City  Bulletin  of  19  March  1858 
in  a  more  abbreviated  form.  The  Warsaw  paper  mentioned  that  Wilson's 
wife  and  children  had  made  a  narrow  escape,  the  second  mention  of  there 
being  more  than  one  child. ^ 

The  Carthage  Republican  ended  its  coverage  of  the  Wilson  affair  on  a 
disquieting  note.  It  is  quoted  here  at  length,  both  because  it  is  relevant  in  its 
entirety  and  because  it  reveals  the  style  and  mood  of  the  time: 

Directly  under  the  bed  on  the  floor  was  found  a  little  nnound  of  ashes,  to 
all  appearance  being  the  work  and  last  touch  of  a  grave  diggers  spade, 
who  had  paid  his  last  tribute  to  a  departed  brother,  but  no  human  hand 
had  dug  the  grave,  no  graveyard  spade  had  piled  up  that  little  mound 
which  covered  the  body  of  the  dead. 

We  cannot  describe  the  feeling  and  emotions  of  the  widowed  mother, 
standing  in  the  bleak  cold  air,  drawing  her  dear  children  to  her  bosom  in 
piteous  cries  of  horror,  pleading  for  her  husband,  who  but  a  few  hours 
previous  was  sleeping  almost  in  the  arms  of  his  family.  May  the  Almighty 
in  his  despensation  of  the  cares  and  protection  of  the  needy,  encircle  his 
grateful  arms  of  bounty  around  this  bereaved  widow  and  her  two  dear  lit- 
tle children,  protect  them  through  life,  and  be  to  them  an  eternal  father. 

Apparently  Sarah  Wilson  was  not  immediately  suspected  of  complicity  in 
her  husband's  death.  Editor  Hahn's  compassion  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  describing  the  tragedy  in  vivid  detail: 

Mr.  Wilson  was  taken  out  of  the  ruins  about  six  o'clock  this  morning.  His 
head  was  burnt  entirely  from  his  shoulders,  his  arms  at  his  elbows,  and 
his  legs  at  the  ankle  joints.  The  body  presented  a  most  horrible  ap- 
pearance. It  appears  wherever  the  clothing  covered  the  body  it  was 
preserved  from  the  flames.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Wilson  suf- 
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focated  from  the  smoke  before  the  flames  reached  him.  The  only  reason 
we  can  give  for  the  whole  family  [not]  suffering  a  like  fate  was  they  slept 
on  the  floor,  consequently,  the  smoke  was  not  so  dense  as  it  was  higher 
up  in  the  bed. 

Although  the  possibility  that  a  crime  had  been  committed  was  not  yet  be- 
ing considered,  Hahn  continued  in  a  vein  that  suggested  motive  to  those  of 
suspicious  nature: 

There  was  $950  in  paper  money  under  the  pillow,  and  some  $200  in  gold 
in  a  trunk.  The  trunk  was  fortunately  rescued. 

There  was  but  little  saved;  a  few  mattresses  and  a  part  of  the  family's 
clothing.  We  understand  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  propefy  in  three  different  [in- 
surance] companies,  but  to  what  amount  we  have  not  heard.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $5,000. 

While  the  facts  presented  here  are  not  significantly  different  from  those 
surviving  through  oral  tradition,  they  are  framed  in  quite  a  different  way  and 
fail  to  implicate  Sarah  Wilson.  There  was,  however,  soon  speculation  that 
Charles  Wilson's  death  might  not  be  as  it  first  appeared.  The  article  con- 
cluded with  the  report  that  a  coroner's  jury  sat  before  one  Justice  King,  and 
after  viewing  the  body  and  hearing  the  evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Charles  Wilson  came  to  his  death  by  suffocation  caused  by  the  ac- 
cidental burning  of  his  building.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  came 
another  short  statement: 

"Another  Coroner's  Jury" 

A  number  of  citizens  of  Plymouth,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  first  jury  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  there  being  a 
number  of  reports  in  circulation  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  fouly  dealt  with, 
applied  to  Mr.  Mull,  the  County  Coroner,  to  summon  another  jury,  and 
have  a  reinvestigation  of  the  case.  Mr.  Mull  complied  with  the  request, 
and  caused  a  jury  to  be  summoned  Saturday  last.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Couchman,  who  was  present,  that  a  full  investigation  into  the  burning  of 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  it,  fully  satisfied  the  jury  and  persons  pre- 
sent, that  the  fire  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  no  one  was  to  blame  for 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Like  the  tombstone  of  Charles  Wilson,  this  contemporary  newspaper  ac- 
count adds  detail,  but  it  also  raises  as  many  questions  as  it  answers.  It  dates 
the  fire  in  March  rather  than  December,  and  introduces  a  new  character,  the 
sister  of  Sarah  Wilson.  The  account  also  presents  a  case  for,  as  well  as 
against,  the  suspicion  that  the  person  who  died  in  the  fire  of  the  Plymouth 
House  was  not  Charles  Wilson. 

A  routine  legal  notice  is  the  last  mention  of  the  incident  in  the  local  news. 
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It  appeared  in  the  1  April  1858  edition  of  the  Locomotive: 
Administrator's  Notice 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  estate  of  Capt.  Charles  Wilson  are 
requested  to  call  and  settle  immediately  and  all  those  indebted  to  him  will 
present  their  claims  to  the  subscriber  at  J.M.  Randolph. 

M.F.  Lindquist 

Public  records  yield  less  wordy  information  than  newspaper  accounts, 
but  the  dry  and  terse  facts  that  they  do  give  can  be  informative.  The  site  of 
the  Plymouth  House  is  usually  given  today  as  the  north  corner  of  the  in- 
tersection of  East  Main  Street  and  the  Public  Square.  A  village  map  shows 
this  to  be  block  10,  lot  9  in  the  original  town  of  Plymouth.  The  Hancock 
County  Land  Records  at  the  county  courthouse  in  Carthage  show  this  lot 
owned  by  Thomas  L.  Gamon  from  1 851  to  1 856.  In  1 857  the  east  half  of  the 
lot  was  sold  to  Z.W.  Hodges,  and  the  west  half  to  James  Stone.  The  next 
transaction  on  the  property  is  in  1 859,  when  the  east  half  was  sold  to  J.W. 
Bell.  Charles  Wilson's  name  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  record,  and  if 
J.W.  Bell  is  the  Jesse  Bell  who  is  credited  with  building  the  hotel,  then  the 
sequence  of  events  is  hopelessly  muddled,  because  he  is  shown  owning 
the  property  after  the  fire.'° 

Some  disagree,  however,  and  insist  that  the  hotel  was  located  across  the 
street  on  the  south  side  of  the  intersection.  The  map  shows  this  to  be  block 
1 5,  lot  1 .  An  examination  of  the  deed  record  book  reveals  that  on  1 8  July 
1 857  Jesse  W.  Bell  and  Hannah  E.  Bell  deeded  lots  1  and  2  in  block  1 5  and 
lot  5  in  block  1 4  to  Sarah  E.  Wilson  for  the  sum  of  $4,000.^ '  This  transaction 
apparently  confirms  the  site  of  the  hotel  as  well  as  the  person  from  whom  it 
was  purchased.  The  cost  of  the  property  indicates  the  existence  of 
buildings  of  some  value.  Lot  5,  block  1 4  adjoins  the  property  on  the  square 
from  the  rear.  Again,  the  information  presents  more  questions.  The  property 
owner  is  Sarah  E.  Wilson,  wife  of  Charles  Wilson.  The  fact  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  deed  presents  several  new  hypotheses.  It  was  un- 
common in  the  1 850s  for  married  women  to  own  property  in  their  own  right. 
Perhaps  Wilson's  reputation  as  a  drinker  and  gambler  are  true,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  in  Sarah  Wilson's  name  for  safekeeping.  Perhaps  the  property 
was  purchased  with  her  personal  funds.  If  she  was  the  source  of  their  alleg- 
ed wealth,  then  several  facts  in  the  matter  appear  in  a  different  light.  It 
diminishes  the  possiblity,  for  example,  that  Mrs.  Wilson  hastened  her  hus- 
band to  his  fate  for  financial  gain.  If,  however,  she  was  born  to  high  social 
position  she  may  have  wished  for  a  way  to  rid  herself  of  her  gambling,  hard- 
drinking  husband.  The  record  supports  the  allegation  that  the  hotel  was  ex- 
tensively refurbished  by  the  Wilson's,  as  the  purchase  price  was  $4,000, 
and  the  loss  estimated  at  $5,000.  Because  the  property  was  covered  by  in- 
surance, however,  it  is  possible  the  loss  was  exaggerated. 
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The  deed  records  further  show  that  on  1  April  1 858,  Sarah  E.  Wilson  sold 
lots  1  and  2,  block  15,  and  lot  5,  block  14,  to  M.M.  Hooten,  a  Plymouth 
physician. ^2  j^e  selling  price  of  the  property  was  $1 ,1 00.^^  A  check  of  the 
mortgage  record  shows  that  Mrs.  Wilson  held  a  mortgage  on  the  property, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Dr.  Hooten  in  twenty-four  months,  the  interest  to 
be  ten  percent.  The  mortgage  release  was  not  signed  until  1 2  March  1 862, 
almost  two  years  after  it  was  due,  and  the  release  is  signed  "Sarah  E.  Smith 
by  R.B.  Smith. "^''  This  record  suggests  that  Sarah  Wilson  had  either  remar- 
ried by  1 862,  or  that  she  was  carrying  out  an  elaborate  deception  by  chang- 
ing her  name  to  make  it  appear  so. 

Additional  courthouse  records  show  that  the  estate  of  Charles  Wilson 
was  settled  on  18  March  1858,  by  the  executor,  Sarah  E.  Wilson,  and  that 
there  were  two  children  involved:  Charles  A.  and  George  W.  Wilson. ^^  The 
names  of  the  Wilson  children  appear  here  for  the  first  time,  and  the  body  of 
evidence  that  indicates  Wilson's  death  increases.  Executorship  would 
presume  that  Sarah  Wilson  did  not  immediately  leave  the  area.  No  will  was 
filed  with  the  record,  indicating  that  the  estate  was  settled  without  one. 

Another  informative  record  is  that  kept  by  the  Trustees  of  Round  Prairie 
Cemetery.  This  record  contains  the  name  of  each  person  buried,  the 
cemetery  lot  number,  the  date  of  death,  the  date  of  interment,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  lot.  The  record  shows  that  Charles  Wilson  is  buried  in 
Section  B,  lot  63,  plot  number  3.  The  date  of  death  is  recorded  as  4  March 
1 858,  and  the  date  of  interment  as  6  March  1 858.  The  burial  lot  was  owned 
by  Phoebe  Ward,  whose  name  does  not  appear  elsewhere.  The  following  is 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  book  next  to  the  Charles  Wilson  entry: 

Jesse  W.  Bell,  Sr.  erected  a  hotel  and  store  building  on  lot  1 ,  bik.  15,  in 
1855  and  sold  same  to  Charles  L.  Wilson  in  1857.  BIdg.  burned  in  1858 
and  Wilson  was  burned  to  death.  It  was  runnored  that  a  gambler  was  a 
guest  at  hotel.  He  was  not  seen  after  the  fire  and  it  was  he  that  was  burn- 
ed. Mrs.  Wilson  left  and  was  supposed  to  have  joined  her  husband.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  iron  fence. '^ 

This  record  is  particularly  interesting.  While  it  reconfirms  some  of  the  facts 
of  the  incident  that  have  already  been  verified,  it  also  casts  doubts.  The  am- 
biguous wording  of  the  entry  leaves  it  unclear  whether  the  writer  believed 
that  it  was  Charles  Wilson  who  was  buried  in  lot  63.  Apparently  the  writer 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  this  doubt  entered  into  the  official  cemetery 
record.  The  entry  is  undated,  but  the  handwriting  appears  to  be  identical  to 
other  parts  of  the  Wilson  entry,  indicating  that  it  was  made  by  the  same  per- 
son. There  is  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  Phoebe  Ward,  owner  of  the 
cemetery  lot  where  the  body  is  buried,  but  one  is  reminded  that  according 
to  the  oral  version  of  the  story  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  claim  the  body,  and  that 
the  burial  lot  was  donated. 

Two  coroner's  juries  investigated,  and  both  concluded  that  the  fire  was 
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accidental;  the  matter  was,  then,  well-considerecl.  Unfortunately,  coroners 
were  not  required  to  keep  their  inquest  records  on  file  until  1869,  and  the 
records  are  no  longer  extant. ^^ 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  body  buried  in  the  Charles  Wilson  grave  were  ex- 
humed and  subjected  to  an  autopsy  that  important  information  could  be 
revealed  that  would  help  to  answer  questions  about  the  identity  of  the  body 
and  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  even  modern  forensic 
medicine  could  determine  little.  Time  has  destroyed  much  of  the  evidence, 
and  relevant  information  needed  by  forensic  experts,  such  as  height, 
weight,  blood  type,  and  dental  information  are  lacking.  Now  as  then,  the 
fate  of  Charles  Wilson  must  be  considered  by  observation  and  deduction, 
not  by  scientific  investigation. 

In  1902  there  appeared  yet  one  more  version  of  the  Wilson  story.  A 
longtime  Plymouth  resident,  writing  under  the  pen  name  of  "Rob,"  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Carthage  Republican,  and  his  version  of  the  Charles 
Wilson  story  appeared  in  the  1 7  December  1 902  edition  of  the  Republican. 
It  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
Christmas  day  in  1857  the  body  of  James  Wilson  was  recovered  from  the 
cellar  of  his  burned-out  hotel  by  the  use  of  grapnels.  The  body  was  burned 
beyond  recognition,  the  head  burned  from  the  body  and  legs  burned  off  to 
the  knees.  Some  persons  doubted  that  the  body  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
"pretentious"  hotel  was  Wilson,  who  is  described  as  rough,  given  to  drink 
and  gambling,  and  having  plenty  of  money.  Wilson,  whose  family  included 
his  wife,  a  son  of  seven  years,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  paid  for  the  hotel 
with  gold.  The  family  was  reticent  about  their  past. 

All  of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  hotel  were  on  the  second  floor  except 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  which  was  where  the  fire  originated  at  about  2 
a.m.  Mrs.  Wilson  said  she  had  got  up  to  tend  her  sick  child,  and  when  she 
returned  to  her  room  she  found  it  on  fire.  Unable  to  enter  the  room  through 
the  door  by  which  she  had  left,  she  entered  by  a  rear  door  and  dragged  two 
trunks  containing  her  fine  clothing  and  jewelry  to  safety.  Others  said  the 
door  she  entered  could  only  be  unlocked  from  the  inside.  Mrs.  Wilson  said 
she  did  not  arouse  her  husband  because  she  had  seen  him  run  out  the  hall 
door. 

Two  visitors  at  the  hotel  had  a  mysterious  connection  with  the  Wilsons.  A 
few  days  after  the  fire  one  of  them  appeared  and  took  charge  of  affairs. 
Directed  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  he  dug  up  a  large  metal  safe  in  the  corner  of  the 
cellar.  The  two  were  secretive  about  the  contents  of  the  safe,  but  coin, 
jewelry,  and  plate  were  surmised.  The  hotel  was  the  stage  office  for 
several  routes  east  and  west.  It  was  expensively  furnished,  and  heavily  in- 
sured by  a  policy  taken  out  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  fire.  Wilson  had 
been  drinking  and  playing  cards  the  night  of  the  fire  until  midnight  with  com- 
panions. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  incident  the  family  disappeared.  A  guest  who  had 
arrived  late  the  evening  before  the  fire  was  never  seen  again,  but  a 
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coroner's  inquest  established  little.  No  monument  or  inscription  give  the 
name  of  the  body  buried  at  the  village  cemetery  of  the  town.  An  iron  railing 
encloses  the  grave. 

"Rob's"  story  continues  with  the  report  that  a  number  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  incident  were  still  living  in  Plymouth.  Some  did  not  believe 
the  body  found  was  Wilson,  but  thought  he  had  escaped.  The  seven-year- 
old  son  was  reported  as  saying  he  had  not  been  sick  the  night  of  the  fire  and 
that  his  mother  had  not  slept  near  him  as  she  had  said.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
was  never  ascertained. 

"Rob"  is  remembered  as  an  honest  and  respected  man,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  had  his  facts  straight.  He  probably  had  little  access  to  original 
records  and  merely  retold  the  version  of  the  story  that  oral  tradition  provid- 
ed at  that  time.  "Rob's"  account  differs  considerably  from  the  1858 
newspaper  story,  but  it  differs  little  from  the  1 985  oral  version,  showing  the 
persistence  of  commonly-held  beliefs. 

Obvious  descrepancies  indicate  that  "Rob"  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
1 858  report,  or  that  he  disregarded  it.  In  many  ways  the  story  about  James 
Wilson  perishing  in  a  fire  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1857  could  be  another  story 
entirely.  One  of  the  most  notable  differences  between  the  1902  and  the 
1858  account  is  the  pall  of  suspicion  which  "Rob"  casts  around  Mrs. 
Wilson.  Although  it  seems  that,  after  a  short  period  of  sympathy,  she  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  from  the  beginning,  "Rob"  has  the  deck  stacked 
completely  against  her.  In  his  account  Mrs.  Wilson  lied  about  the  door  to  the 
room  that  she  and  Mr.  Wilson  shared.  She  also  said  she  saw  her  husband 
leave  the  hotel,  while  in  the  earlier  account  she  was  persuaded  he  had 
reached  safety  by  the  assurances  of  two  people  who  believed  they  had 
seen  Wilson  outside  the  hotel.  The  1902  account  does  not  state  that  she 
saved  her  children  from  the  fire,  only  that  she  rescued  two  trunks  containing 
her  fine  clothing  and  jewelry.  The  existence  of  a  large  metal  safe  in  the 
cellar  appears  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  1 902  story  agrees  with  the  original  report  in  several  ways.  Insurance 
is  mentioned  by  both,  but  the  1 902  story  maintains  that  an  insurance  policy 
was  taken  out  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  fire.  The  1 858  story  mentions  in- 
surance, but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  suspicion.  "Rob"  ends  with  two 
questionable  assertions.  He  first  states  that  a  coroner's  inquest  had 
established  little,  despite  the  fact  that  two  coroner's  juries  had  found  the  fire 
and  death  to  be  accidental.  He  also  writes  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  was 
never  ascertained,  although  the  1 858  report  states  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  left 
a  candle  burning  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  all  sleeping  so  she  could 
tend  her  sick  child. 

The  1 902  version  of  the  story  is  puzzling  in  many  ways.  While  several  of 
the  details  and  generalities  of  the  story  are  correct,  it  said  that  "no  monu- 
ment or  inscription  give  the  name  of  the  body  buried  at  the  village  cemetery 
of  the  town,"  and  it  also  mentioned  the  iron  railing.  By  the  time  "Rob"  wrote 
in  1902,  the  "village  cemetery"  of  Plymouth  was  Rosemont  Cemetery, 
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which  was  established  at  the  north  edge  of  the  town  in  1867J8  Round 
Prairie,  three  miles  distant  from  Plymouth,  was  used  as  a  burial  ground  prior 
to  that  time,  but  even  then  it  hardly  fit  the  description  of  "village  cemetery." 
The  denial  of  a  monument  or  inscription  is  more  interesting  yet.  If  "Rob" 
knew  of  the  iron  fence,  then  he  must  have  known  of  the  grave  at  Round 
Prairie.  The  tombstone  inside  the  fence  is  marble  and  is  well  weathered. 
Portions  of  the  inscription  can  now  be  read  only  by  making  rubbings  of  it. 
The  stone  is  similar  to  other  marble  stones  erected  in  the  1850s.  By  1900 
tombstones  were  usually  of  granite,  and  they  are  today  much  less  damaged 
by  the  elements.  An  examination  of  the  stone  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  was  placed  after  1 902.  Yet,  why  would  "Rob"  deny  its  existence  if  he 
knew  it  was  there?  Was  it  already  an  old  stone  when  it  was  placed?  Had  it 
not  yet  appeared  in  1902?  "Rob"  thus  stirred  the  already  murky  waters 
swirling  around  the  fate  of  Charles  Wilson. 

Some  further  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  witnesses  in  the  Charles 
Wilson  matter.  They  include  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  identified  the  body,  and  A.H. 
Hahn,  who  observed  the  incident  and  reported  it  in  the  Plymouth 
Locomotive.  Even  honest  and  candid  witnesses  may  give  false  information 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  their  observations  and  their  judgment.  Sarah 
Wilson,  who  witnessed  the  fire  and  narrowly  escaped  with  her  own  life 
could  hardly  have  been  in  a  detached,  objective  state  of  mind  when  she 
viewed  the  charred  torso  that  was  removed  from  the  building  in  which  she 
and  her  family  had  slept  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  newspaper  reporter,  less 
personally  involved  and  with  a  supposed  measure  of  professional  objectivi- 
ty, would  be  evaluated  differently  as  a  witness.  It  would  be  helpful  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  coroner's  juries,  the  physician 
who  must  have  been  present,  the  writer  of  the  insurance  policy  that  covered 
the  building,  and  the  two  witnesses  who  were  sure  they  had  seen  Charles 
Wilson  outside  the  buring  hotel  until  his  charred  body  was  removed  from 
the  ruins. 

After  one  hundred  twenty-seven  years  there  yet  remains  evidence  of  the 
Charles  Wilson  affair.  Much  of  this  evidence  comes  from  public 
record— disinterested  and  objective,  with  only  human  error  to  mar  it.  Yet 
most  of  it  concerns  the  Plymouth  House  rather  than  the  people  who  played 
out  the  drama  that  occured  there.  Sarah  Wilson  disappeared  with  her  family 
soon  after  the  fire,  apparently  without  leaving  a  trace.  Neither  the  gambler 
nor  the  "mysterious  stranger"  were  ever  heard  from  again.  What  the 
evidence  does  not  tell  are  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  the  principals  involv- 
ed. If  Sarah  Wilson  or  her  sister,  if  A.H.  Hahn,  Justice  King,  or  Mr.  Mull  left  a 
record  of  what  they  thought  or  felt,  that  record  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Factors  which  can  affect  oral  tradition  include  defect  of  memory  and  per- 
sonal bias.  Because  personal  attitudes  and  emotions  affect  the  way  an 
event  is  perceived  and  interpreted,  the  original  story  was  surely  shaped  to 
some  extent  by  the  way  the  local  populace  felt  about  the  Wilson  family  in 
1858.  Small-town  people  are  typically  slow  to  accept  newcomers  into  the 
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social  fabric  of  a  community,  and  the  Wilsons  had  apparently  been  in 
Plymouth  for  less  than  a  year.  Sarah  Wilson's  wealth  could  indicate  a  former 
social  position  that  endowed  her  with  manners  and  demeanor  that  the 
townspeople  interpreted  as  aloofness.  Wilson's  gambling  and  hard  drinking 
might  also  have  offended  a  segment  of  the  population.  The  emotional  reac- 
tion of  the  community  is  best  exemplified  by  the  most  glaring  error  in  the 
oral  version  of  the  tale,  the  date  of  the  fire.  How  much  more  ominous  the 
story  is  when  it  is  set  on  Christmas  eve,  perhaps  the  most  holy  night  of  the 
year. 

The  people  of  Plymouth  were  titilated  by  the  tragedy  in  the  predawn 
hours  of  4  March  1 858,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  how  much  the 
oral  tradition  has  sensationalized  actual  events.  The  written  record  substan- 
tiates much  of  the  Charles  Wilson  story,  reveals  some  errors,  and  adds  ad- 
ditional information.  It  does  not  tell  what  happened  inside  the  Plymouth 
House  during  those  nebulous  hours  prior  to  the  fire,  and  this  is  not 
altogether  unfortunate.  A  part  of  the  identity  of  any  group  depends  upon  its 
shared  past,  and  oral  tradition  provides  a  measure  of  mystery  and  danger 
that,  if  it  did  not  already  exist,  would  need  to  be  invented. 

After  127  years,  the  mystery  remains  as  provocative  as  it  was  in  1858. 
Who  died  in  the  fire?  Was  Sarah  Wilson  a  murderer,  an  accomplice,  or  a 
victim?  These  questions  can  still  not  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  few  historical  questions  can.  The  historian  will  argue  from  the  evidence, 
and  will  call  Sarah  Wilson  a  victim,  the  charred  body  in  Round  Prairie 
Cemetery  Charles  Wilson.  In  Plymouth,  there  will  be  less  certainty. 
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THE  BACKGROUND 
OF  LINDSAY'S 
"THE  CHINESE  NIGHTINGALE" 


John  C.  Ward 


Imagine  Vachel  Lindsay  sitting  upstairs  in  his  fanriily  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois  as  sounds  of  the  summer  of  1914  floated  through  the  open  win- 
dow, musing  over  a  draft  of  "The  Chinese  Nightingale."  How  could  he  con- 
jure up,  with  any  accuracy,  the  fabulous  and  unknown  world  of  China?  What 
resources  did  Lindsay  draw  on  to  create  the  grace,  delicacy,  and 
awareness  of  Chinese  culture  we  find  in  this  poem?  Critics  have  assumed 
that  the  shadowy  other  world  of  the  Orient  was  a  mystery  to  the  sheltered 
midwestern  poet,  that  the  details  of  the  poem  were  bits  of  fantasy  woven  in- 
to the  fabric  of  a  dream  vision,  uninformed  by  actual  experience.  Appraising 
Lindsay's  career  in  the  Southern  Review,  W.R.  Moses  dismissed  the  poem, 
both  for  its  stylistic  lapses  and  its  shallowness: 

"The  Chinese  Nightingale,"  now,  written  chiefly  in  the  headlong  iam- 
bic with  sprinkled  anapests  and  more  or  less  irregular  line-length  and 
rhyme  scheme  that  seem  to  distinguish  all  of  Lindsay's  'best'  poems, 
depends  pretty  largely,  like  all  the  'best'  poems,  upon  its  vigor,  without 
which  it  would  appear  sprawling  and  sentimental.  Sentimental  to  a 
degree  it  is  anyhow,  but  not  troublesomely  so,  on  the  contrary 
characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  what  seems  genuine  sentiment.  The 
familiar  line,  'Spring  came  on  forever,'  is  broadly  appealing.  Let  me 
remark,  however,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  poem  has  anything 
peculiarly  Chinese  about  it  except  a  little  external  paraphernalia.  It  seems 
the  result  of  an  interest  used  because  of  the  romantic  flavor  that  could  be 
infused  into  it  by  the  poet  without  really  mastering  it.  ' 

This  critical  view,  collected  in  a  recent  edition  of  essays  by  John  Flanagan, 
remains  current,  uncorrected  by  subsequent  analysis.  While  the  poem  is 
often  admired,  Lindsay  is  assumed  to  know  little,  and  care  less,  for  the  ac- 
tuality of  distant  China.  On  the  contrary,  Lindsay  knew  a  surprising  amount 
about  the  world,  and  tried  his  best  to  evoke  the  true  quality,  the  essential 
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"otherness,"  of  ancient  and  modern  China. 

Today,  while  the  great  chanting  pieces  which  made  him  famous  in  the  se- 
cond decade  of  the  twentieth  century  are  virtually  unknown,  "The  Chinese 
Nightingale"  is  still  familiar  to  some  academic  readers.  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  talking  about  American  poetry  and  Vachel  Lindsay  with  colleagues 
teaching  high  school  or  college  English,  I  have  discovered  that  "The 
Chinese  Nightingale"  remains  attractive  and  useful  to  many  teachers  of 
poetry.  Does  its  attractiveness  only  prove  that  we  select  poems  if  they  ex- 
tend traditions,  in  this  case  the  tradition  of  "nightingale"  poems,  from  Milton 
through  Coleridge  and  Keats  to  Yeats  and  T.S.  Eliot,  all  dealing  with  despair 
and  love,  sleep  and  dreams?  In  this  line,  to  be  sure,  comparisions  come 
readily  to  mind,  and  Lindsay's  lines  seem  neither  eccentric  nor  obscure. 
Perhaps  the  poem's  success  also  demonstrates  our  interest  in  Lindsay's  life 
experience:  both  Eleanor  Ruggles  and  Mark  Harris  note  that  Lindsay,  while 
in  New  York  trading  rhymes  for  bread,  entered  a  Chinese  laundry  and  tried 
to  interest  the  Chinese  man  ironing  there  in  the  dream  poetry  Lindsay  was 
composing. 2  However,  the  fact  that  this  visit  took  place  in  1905,  nine  years 
before  the  poem  was  composed  in  1 91 4,  gives  us  some  room  to  speculate. 
We  should  consider  the  sequence  of  events  and  experiences  that  informed 
the  composition  of  this  poem,  that  gave  it  its  tone  and  character. 

In  my  view  the  character  of  "The  Chinese  Nightingale"  does  not  depend 
primarily  on  the  "nightingale"  tradition,  nor  was  Lindsay's  experience  in  the 
Chinese  laundry  in  1 905  crucial,  although  it  may  have  prompted  the  idea  of 
the  setting.  In  fact,  as  Lindsay  was  tramping  those  New  York  streets,  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law  were  planning  a  move  to  China,  a  move  about 
which  only  Lindsay  in  the  family  knew.  By  providing  some  information 
about  that  move  and  what  Lindsay  was  learning  from  the  distant  world  of 
China  in  the  years  just  before  he  wrote  the  poem,  I  wish  to  give  his  insights 
some  deserved  authority,  to  credit  him  with  a  transformation  of  personal  ex- 
perience, and  thus  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  poem  merely  either 
comments  on  a  particular  personal  episode,  or  responds  to  a  famous  series 
of  lyric  poems. 

In  the  autumn  of  1905  Lindsay's  sister  Olive  and  her  husband  Paul 
Wakefield  sailed  for  China  on  a  medical  missionary  appointment.  The 
following  summer  Lindsay  himself  set  sail  with  his  sister  Joy  and  his  parents 
for  a  trip  through  Europe.  Often  seen  primarily  as  a  midwestern  poet,  in- 
formed and  limited  by  his  life  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  dedicated  to  the 
language  and  landscape  of  that  region,  Lindsay  and  his  family  constantly 
reached  beyond  their  midwestern  setting  to  ancient  or  distant  cultures. ^  In 
his  mid-twenties  Lindsay  returned  to  the  United  State  full  of  the  images  of 
European  art  and  history,  prepared  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  images  of 
Asian  and  Chinese  culture  which  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  were  beginn- 
ing to  send  to  him. 

In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  publication  of  "The  Chinese  Nightingale" 
Lindsay  had  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  fascinating  and 
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complex  world  of  China.  Lindsay  received  letters  steadily  from  Olive  and 
Paul  through  1 906-08,  describing  their  experiences  and  urging  him  to  visit. 
In  1908-1910,  by  now  "old  China  hands,"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  returned 
to  Springfield  on  sick  leave  and  lived  in  the  family  home  with  Lindsay  and 
his  aging  parents,  detailing  their  China  work  and  tempting  the  post  with  the 
images  and  artifacts  of  a  splendidly  unfamiliar  world.  Fascinated  for  years 
by  the  imagery  of  the  Orient,  both  the  near  east  and  the  far  east,  Lindsay 
began  work  on  designs  and  poems  linking  east  and  west,  first  among  these 
"The  Lotus  and  the  Rose"  printed  as  a  broadside  in  1912  and  then  in  the 
volume  General  William  Booth  in  1 91 3.  This  volume  was  dedicated  "to  Dr. 
Arthur  Paul  Wakefield  and  Olive  Lindsay  Wakefield.  Missionaries  in  China." 
Significantly,  he  yielded  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  ten  lectures  he  was  giving  at 
the  Springfield  YMCA  to  a  "mystery"  speaker,  introduced  on  the  night  of 
the  lecture  as  Dr.  Wakefield,  to  address  the  topic  of  Chinese  culture,  adver- 
tised with  the  title  "The  Chinese  Genius  and  the  Chinese  Laundry,"  its 
decorative  flyer  emblazoned  with  the  design  of  a  dragon  rampant.  The  date 
of  this  address  was  December  9,  1908;  here  Lindsay  was  deferring  to  his 
brother-in-law  on  a  topic  that  was  increasingly  interesting  him. 

When  the  Wakefields  returned  to  China  in  1910,  Lindsay  asked  for  their 
daughter's  Chinese  embroidered  baby  shoes,  one  of  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  for  years  as  a  talisman,  a  continuing  reminder  of  his  family's  Chinese 
experience.  In  a  letter  in  which  he  refused  an  invitation  to  China  in  1912 
("Cannot  at  present  accept.  In  the  first  place  I  haven't  any  money  and  little 
prospect  of  any.")  he  closes  with  a  postscript:  "Get  The  Rose  and  the  Lotus 
printed  in  an  English-speaking  newspaper  out  there.  No  charge.  And  get  it 
translated  into  Chinese  for  a  Chinese  speaking  paper.  Merely  a  suggestion 
in  passing.""  Lindsay  was  trying  to  reach  an  audience  in  China  before  he  had 
one  in  the  United  States. 

His  parents  were  so  involved  with  the  Wakefields'  work  in  China  and  so 
devoted  to  international  travel  and  self-education  that,  at  their  advanced 
ages,  they  went  out  for  a  tour,  departing  in  May  1914  and  returning  in 
November  1914.  Thus  four  people  who  were  precious  to  Lindsay  were  in 
China  the  year  he  composed  "The  Chinese  Nightingale."  The  process  of 
this  composition  is  described  in  part  by  Eleanor  Ruggles,  who  divines  the 
relationship  between  the  princess  in  the  poem  and  Sara  Teasdale,^  to 
whom  the  poem,  the  volume  {The  Chinese  Nightingale)  and  the  Collected 
Poems  (1923)  are  all  dedicated.  Lindsay's  mother,  anticipating  a  wedding, 
brought  back  a  "magnificent  Manchu  coat  of  blue  and  rose  satin"^  from  her 
trip  to  China,  but  the  coat  was  not  to  be  worn  by  Lindsay's  bride  until  1 925, 
when  he  gave  it  to  Elizabeth  Conner  after  their  wedding. 

The  poem  repeatedly  speaks  of  "sorrow  and  love;"  did  he  suspect  that 
his  love  for  Sara  Teasdale  would  not  end  happily?  Was  he  fully  aware  of  the 
cultural  contrasts  presented  in  the  view  of  China  he  was  deriving  from  his 
family?  A  review  of  the  poem  will  provide  some  answers,  and  may  correct 
the  impression  that  the  poet  was  dreamy,  escapist  and  self-indulgent,  intox- 
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icated  by  a  new  love  and  the  fame  that  he  was,  at  thirty-five,  experiencing 
for  the  first  time. 

The  hallmarks  of  the  poem  are  controlled  contrasts  and  self-effacement. 
Lindsay  mutes  his  midwestern,  jazzy  and  didactic  voice  in  order  to  allow 
another  world  to  speak,  a  world  of  figures  and  visions  he  was  just  coming  to 
understand.  In  an  early  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  in  China  he  wrote; 

On  my  dresser  is  the  picture  of  the  Kamakura  Buddha  Olive  sent.  It  is  a 
great  consoler,  especially  the  message  on  the  back.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dresser  is  the  Buddha  after  his  forty  day's  fast— from  a  Gan- 
dhara  sculpture.  These  two  pictures  mean  a  heap  to  me  somehow.  They 
may  not  supply  me  with  religion— they  at  least  help  me  in  my  philosophy. 
I  could  write  a  book  about  either  of  them,  as  works  of  art— or  as 
counselors.  .  .  I  have  never  been  more  serene  and  cheerful  in  my  young 

life  than  of  late.  I  have  attained  a  sort  of  Nirvana It  is  a  strange  feeling 

of  assurance.  The  Buddha  may  not  help  me  to  this  mood— it  may  merely 
express  the  mood,  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  that  reason.  .  ..  But 
when  the  Buddha  is  before  me— all  Asia  is  before  me— and  it  is  a  sort  of 
link  with  you.' 

It  is  this  sense  of  self,  peaceful  and  serene,  that  he  associated  with  China 
and  its  images,  and  which  he  tried  to  embody  in  "The  Chinese  Nightingale." 
As  in  the  letter,  objects  in  the  poem  speak  volumes  or  "express  the  mood," 
while  human  observers  are  mute  or  barely  speak.  Chang,  the  laundryman, 
begins  the  ritual  that  transforms  the  drab  workplace  into  a  magic  cave  of  il- 
lusion, but  is  mechanical,  restrained,  stony-faced  ("While  Chang,  with  a 
countenance  carved  of  stone,/  Ironed  and  ironed,  all  alone. "^),  while  the 
joss  on  the  shelf,  like  the  Buddha  on  Lindsay's  dresser  in  his  Springfield 
home,  and  the  dog  in  its  arms  stir  and  create  their  visions  of  nightingale  and 
princess.  Neither  bird  nor  lady  appeared  before  the  rituals  of  lighting 
firecracker  and  burning  of  joss-stick,  but  now,  stimulated  by  the  narrator's 
question  and  the  laundryman's  action,  they  express  the  history  and  mood  of 
the  Orient. 

In  awe  of  the  magnificence  of  Chinese  culture  which  he  had  been  glimps- 
ing in  earlier  reading  and  through  the  letters  from  China,  as  well  as  through 
the  articles  on  China  which  his  parents  had  been  mailing  to  him  to  type  and 
submit  to  the  Illinois  State  Register,  Lindsay  as  individual  recedes  in  the 
poem,  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  narrative  to  the  princess  who  urges  Chang  to 
remember  their  heroic  and  romantic  past.  That  past  is  defined  by  graceful 
commerce  ("sold  our  grain  in  the  peacock  town"),  ceremony  ("drank  our 
tea  in  China  beneath  the  sacred  spice-trees"),  and  artful  industry  (copied 
deep  books  and  we  carved  in  jade,/  and  wove  blue  silks  in  the  mulberry 
shade.  .  ."  p.  278),  as  contrasted  to  the  violent  European  world,  which  as 
Lindsay  was  composing  his  poem  was  already  engaged  in  a  savage  and  ex- 
hausting war.  Lindsay  surely  feared,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  conventional 
western  process  of  civilization  and  progress  fueled  by  conflict,  and  saw  the 
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alternative  in  the  flowering  springs  of  China  which  the  princess  recalls.  The 
harbor  town  of  Shanghai  ("Built  on  the  edge  of  sea-sands  brown",  p.  278) 
was  the  entry  point  for  most  western  visitors  bound  for  the  Chinese  interior: 
Lindsay's  family  had  entered  there,  and  had  described  those  flowering 
springs. 

As  the  princess  continues  her  appealing  narrative,  she  recalls  the 
"palace  of  heart-red  stone"  (p.  278),  bringing  to  the  mind's  eye  the  rosy-red- 
walled  palaces  in  the  imperial  Forbidden  City  of  Peking,  which  Lindsay's 
parents  had  seen  and  described.  Its  spacious  and  gracious  courtyards  were 
perfect  for  the  "fete  and  carnival"  (p.  279)  which  Lindsay  visualizes  taking 
place  there;  its  palace  roofs  crest  and  descend  in  "dragon-peak"  (p.  281) 
style  and  detail.  Dr.  Lindsay's  travel  postcards  included  many  from  Peking: 
photographs  of  the  imperial  buildings  show  dragons  on  walls,  dragons 
sculpted,  and  dragons  on  the  peaks  of  the  palace  roofs,  protecting  the 
buildings  and  their  dwellers.  Lindsay  had  been  asking  repeatedly  for 
material  and  advice  from  his  parents  as  they  traveled,  and  some  of  their 
responses  were  creeping  into  the  poem: 

I  am  still  struggling  with  The  Ghosts  of  the  Buffaloes  and  the  Chinese 
Nightingale.  You  may  be  able  to  offer  me  suggestions  on  the  Nightingale 
when  you  return.  Still  it  makes  some  progress.  .  ..  And  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  happy  about  it.* 

My  principal  anxiety  at  present  is  the  Chinese  Nightingale.  I  read  it  to 
most  everyone  in  Springfield,  but  it  is  still  in  a  half-baked  condition.  I 
recopy  it  once  or  twice  every  day.  You  will  get  home  just  in  time  to  sug- 
gest little  touches  of  nature  and  scenery,  and  fix  up  the  Botony  and 
Zoology.'" 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  find  Lindsay's  most  personal  concerns  in  the 
details  of  the  poem,  as  Ruggles  has  suggested,  but  he  is  careful  with  these 
references.  Although  he  was  writing  to  Sara  Teasdale  almost  daily 
throughout  the  period  in  which  the  poem  was  being  composed,  he  did  not 
ask  her  for  as  much  advice  as  he  did  for  other  poems  in  progress  in  this 
period,  an  indication  that  for  him  "The  Chinese  Nightingale"  was  genuinely 
inspired  by  sources  abroad.  In  several  letters  (all  in  the  Beinecke  Library's 
collection  at  Yale  University),  he  informed  her  of  his  progress,  but  did  not 
seek  advice  until  the  poem  was  virtually  complete.  He  called  Sara  "my 
princess'  in  these  letters,  but  the  princess  of  the  poem  does  not  respond 
with  the  words  of  love  that  Lindsay  wished  to  hear  from  his  "Sara-phim." 
Finally,  in  October  1 91 4  he  sent  her  an  elaborate  draft  of  the  poem  and  ask- 
ed for  "a  list  of  corrections."  What  she  suggested  we  cannot  know  since  on 
her  engagement  to  Ernest  Filsinger  that  fall,  Lindsay  destroyed  all  her  letters 
to  him.  But  we  may  surmise  that  her  response  was  more  curt  than  Lindsay 
would  have  wished;  he  complained  steadily  throughout  their  exchanges  of 
her  reluctance  to  respond  or  elaborate. 
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Two  small  details  from  that  draft  of  October  1914  (also  at  the  Beinecke 
Library)  suggest  Teasdale's  importance  to  Lindsay,  and  at  the  same  time 
underline  the  tension  between  his  love  for  her  and  his  desire  to  be  true  to 
the  vision  of  China  he  was  trying  to  render  authentically.  First,  in  the  draft 
written  before  his  parents  returned  with  the  blue  Manchu  coat  they  thought 
would  be  a  wedding  gift  for  Sara,  the  silks  in  the  shade  are  "white," 
whereas  they  are  finally  "blue"  (p.  278).  Second,  in  the  earlier  draft  the  lady 
was  not  "arch,  and  knowing  and  glowing"  (p.  279);  "she  was  laughing  and 
gay."  Both  changes  remind  us  that  Lindsay  was  subtly  incorporating 
elements  of  his  personal  experience  in  the  final  version  of  the  poem.  If  Lind- 
say had  been  writing  a  love  poem  to  Sara  Teasdale,  he  accepted  the  facts 
of  her  distance  from  him  in  its  final  version,  and  let  his  love,  like  other  per- 
sonal considerations,  blend  into  the  ornate  patterns  of  the  Chinese  world. 
The  princess  is  always  articulate,  caring  and  insightful;  Chang  the  lover  is 
always  respectful,  distant,  honest  and  self-controlled;  the  visitor,  a  version 
of  Lindsay,  at  the  San  Francisco  laundry  is  virtually  silent. 

If  the  dimly  remembered  scene  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  when  Lind- 
say tried  to  peddle  his  verse  in  the  laundry,  is  evoked  here,  it  is  transmuted 
in  these  respectful  lines.  The  belligerent  and  proud  joss  (a  term  meaning 
idol  or  figure,  derived  from  early  European  visitors'  words  for  god,  deus) 
speaks  incomplete  rhymes,  with  heavy  emphases  in  broken  lines,  and  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  graceful,  fluid  and  regularly  rhymed  lines  of  the  lady. 
China's  history  of  strife  among  war  lords  and  pirate  predators  is  suggested 
by  the  joss's  assertions  and  style,  but  this  unhappy  record  gives  way  to  the 
music  and  textures  of  enduring  beauty  detailed  by  the  princess.  When  the 
narrator  tempts  Chang  to  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  recalling  Keats'  option  ear- 
ly in  his  "nightingale"  ode,  Chang  responds  that  a  peculiarly  Chinese  vision 
of  beauty  consoles  him,  beauty  which  endures  and  outlasts  ambition, 
chauvinism,  even  love.  Finally,  the  joss  and  lady  fade  as  this  nightingale 
sings  its  muted  song  of  dim  but  deeply  echoing  recollection.  Given  the 
repeated  charge  to  remember  ("Dare  you  forget"  and  "do  you  dream"  and 
"do  you  remember")  Chang's  final  accomplishments  may  seem  meager  ("I 
vaguely  know"  and  "One  thing  I  remember"  p.  282),  but  the  chaotic  present 
does  not  manage  to  drive  the  vision  of  beauty  from  the  minds  of  Chang  or 
the  narrator. 

However,  the  reader  of  the  poem  can,  in  effect,  end  Chang's  "dream's 
confusion"  for  we  collect  the  elements  of  Chinese  culture  and  history  to  pro- 
duce a  whole.  "Palace  gate"  and  "heroes  of  old"  and  "lovers'  ardent  faces" 
(p.  282)  are  the  closing  images  of  the  nightingale's  song,  and  all  are 
elaborated  earlier  in  the  poem.  As  Yeats  later  would  in  "Lapis  Lazuli,"  Lind- 
say has  delicately  conveyed  the  past  in  the  present  objectified  by  the 
Chinese  artisan.  Both  poets  trusted  the  message  implicit  in  the  artifact,  joss 
or  stone,  the  suggestion  that  art  transforms  all  that  dread,  that  spring  will 
come  on  for  ever.  Yeats,  who  heard  Lindsay  read  at  a  banquet  gathering 
of  poets  in  Chicago  on  March  1 ,  1914  and  admired  his  work  (the  episode  is 
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fully  recounted  in  Ruggles'  biography,  Chapter  37),  must  have  read  "The 
Chinese  Nightingale"  when  it  appeared  early  the  next  year,  and  may  have 
recalled  it  v^hen  he  later  composed  his  "Byzantium"  poems. 

If  it  is,  by  now,  difficult  to  think  of  Lindsay's  poems  without  reference  to 
Keats  or  Yeats,  we  need  not  regret  the  association  to  the  "nightingale" 
tradition,  as  at  first  we  might  have  done.  The  association  is,  of  course,  an 
honorable  one,  as  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  estimate  of  Lindsay's  poem 
demonstrates: 

Lindsay  thought  that  "The  Chinese  Nightingale"  was  his  best  poem, 
and  perhaps  of  his  long  poems  it  is  the  most  finished,  the  most  coherent 
and  balanced  to  the  end.  To  stuuy  it  is  to  note  the  Lindsay  vigor  putting 
the  first  foot  down  hard  as  he  did  in  the  Booth  poem.  Its  music  may  not  be 
so  delicate  as  that  of  "KubIa  Khan,"  or  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  but  it  is 
more  original.  Coleridge  took  accents  from  the  ballads  to  be  found  in  Percy's 
"Reliques";  and  he  transsubstantiated  some  of  the  harmonies  of  the 
English  odes  of  an  earlier  day  than  his.  But  where  will  the  intonations  of 
Lindsay's  poem  he  [sic]  found  except  in  his  own  voice?  Nowhere  else  are 
the  variations  so  musically  rung  on  sorrow  and  love,  glory  and  love,  and 
love  and  creation  as  eternal.  Life  is  a  loom  weaving  an  illusion,  bringing 
dreams  that  are  good,  and  dreams  like  those  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
and  dreams  of  romantic  lost  loves  cushioned  upon  the  velvet  violet  lining 
of  a  study  chair,  where  a  black  raven  has  perched  on  a  white  bust  of  the 
goddess  of  classic  Athens.  All  is  fresh  and  miraculous  with  the  setting  of 
Lindsay's  poem.  Its  message  is  not  out  of  any  Christian  sophistry,  namely 
that  "he  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best";  the  small  gray  bird  on  the  joss 
carols  that  love  and  creation  are  eternal.  The  Chinaman  Chang  declares 
that  his  breast  with  vision  is  satisfied.  True  it  is  that  Buddha  is  Lindsay's 
highest  god,  not  Christ.  In  this  poem  Lindsay  touched  hands  with  the 
young  Keats  who  saw  the  truth  is  beauty  and  beauty  touch,  and  he  left 
Coleridge  behind.  Listening  to  the  small  gray  bird  sing  "like  a  long  unwin- 
ding silk  cocoon,:  he  turned  away  from  the  bird  that  croaked,  "never- 
more," for  love  and  creation  are  eternal." 

Carefully  constructed,  accurate  in  its  cultural  references,  sensitive  to  the 
changing  voices  of  its  various  speakers,  and  neither  didactic  nor  intensely 
personal,  "The  Chinese  Nightingale"  may  differ  from  much  of  Lindsay's 
poetry.  But  a  reconsideration  of  Lindsay  and  his  place  in  American  letters 
must  start  with  a  review  of  his  best  work,  work  which  in  style  and  subject 
matter  extends  the  reach  of  American  poetry.  Dennis  Camp's  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poetry  makes  such  a  review  possible,  and  readers  need  to  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  poems  that  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  final  lines  of  the 
"Chinese  Nightingale"  do: 

I  remember,  I  remember 

There  were  ghostly  veils  and  laces.  .  . 

In  the  shadowy  bowery  places.  .  . 
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With  lovers'  ardent  faces 

Bending  to  one  another, 

Speaking  each  his  part. 

That  infinitely  echo 

In  the  red  cave  of  my  heart. 

'Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  sweetheart,' 

They  said  to  one  another. 

They  spoke,  I  think,  of  perils  past. 

They  spoke,  I  think,  of  peace  at  last. 

One  thing  I  remember; 

Spring  came  on  forever. 

Spring  came  on  forever. 

Said  the  Chinese  nightingale,  (p.  282) 

Currently  indicted  with  charges  of  brassy  tone,  chauvinism,  missionary 
zeal,  or  midwestern  parochialism,  Lindsay  proves  his  objectivity  and  self- 
discipline  to  the  perceptive  reader  with  his  precise,  melodic  portrait  of  a  dis- 
tant world  in  "The  Chinese  Nightingale." 


NOTES 


^W.R.  Moses,  "Vachel  Lindsay:  Ferment  of  the  Poet's  Mind,"  Southern  Review  I 
(September  1936),  collected  in  Profile  of  Vachel  Lindsay,  ed.  John  T.  Flanagan  (Columbus, 
Ohio:   Charles  Merrill  Publishing  Company,  1970),  p.  77. 

^See  Eleanor  Ruggles,  The  West-Going  Heart:  A  Life  of  Vachel  Lindsay  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton,  1959),  p.  96,  and  Mark  Harris,  Selected  Poems  of  Vachel  Lindsay  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1963),  pp.  xv-xvi. 

^"In  infancy,  I  never  heard  of  New  England.  I  heard  of  Europe  every  day."  Vachel  Lindsay, 
"Adventures  While  Singing  these  Songs,"  Collected  Poems  (New  York:  The  Macmillian 
Company,  1923),  p.  1 1 . 

*Vachel  Lindsay,  unpublished  MS  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wakefield,  dated 
March  21 ,  1912;  estate  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield.  References  to  letters  in  this  collection  will 
be  noted  hereafter  by  person  addressed  and  date. 

^Ruggles,  p.  229. 

^Ruggles,  p.  234. 

^To  Dr.  Wakefield,  April  25,  1914. 

^The  Poetry  of  Vachel  Lindsay,  ed.  Dennis  Camp  (Peoria,  Illinois:  Spoon  River  Poetry 
Press,  1 984),  Vol.  1 ,  p.  277.  All  subsequent  references  to  this  poem  will  be  to  this  edition,  and 
will  be  made  in  the  body  of  the  text  by  page  number. 

^To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.T.  Lindsay,  September  8,  1914. 
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'°To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.T.  Lindsay,  September  22,  1914. 

^^ Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Vachel  Lindsay:  /A  Poef/n /Amer/ca  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1935),  pp.  317-318. 
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This  bibliography  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  started  in  the  Spring  of  1981 . 
Thus  far  Fulton,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Calhoun,  Pike  and  Adanns  counties 
have  been  featured.  Entries  in  these  bibliographies  consist  of  separately 
published  monographs,  pamphlets,  typescripts  duplicated  for  limited 
private  distribution,  and  maps.  The  bibliographies  do  not  include  periodical 
or  newspaper  articles,  scrapbooks,  manuscripts,  or  genealogical  studies  on 
individual  families.  Biographies  of  individuals  are  included  only  if  they  con- 
tain significant  information  about  the  county  or  the  towns.  Entries  are  ar- 
ranged by  major  categories. 

Because  local  publications  often  do  not  contain  complete  bibliographic 
information,  such  as  author,  place  of  publication,  and/or  date,  care  has 
been  taken  to  enter  them  according  to  practices  specified  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Cataloging  Rules  II,  which  will  facilitate  their  entry  into  national 
and  state  bibliographic  sources  and  networks. 

Local  publications  are  seldom  found  in  national  bibliographies,  so  much 
of  the  bibliographic  work  must  be  done  on  site.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
several  libraries  which  contain  sizeable  collections  of  Warren  County 
materials.  The  Illinois  Historical  Survey  at  the  University  of  Illinois  maintains 
an  index  to  both  monographic  and  periodical  literature  on  the  county,  as 
does  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  Springfield.  Both  libraries  also 
have  most  major  publications  on  the  county  and  the  major  towns.  The  War- 
ren County  Museum  in  Roseville  has  a  large  collection  of  plat  books  and 
publications  on  towns.  It  also  has  some  scrapbooks  and  manuscripts.  The 
Warren  County  Public  Library,  located  in  Monmouth,  has  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  Monmouth  directories  and  ordinances.  The  Western  Illinois 
University  Library  has  many  plat  books,  two  sizeable  collections  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Warren  County  history  clippings  (one  by  Hugh  Moffett,  and  the 
other  by  Ralph  Eckley),  as  well  as  photographs,  manuscripts,  and  Warren 
County  local  government  records  housed  in  the  IRAD  Center. 

The  compiler  of  this  bibliography  is  especially  in  debted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  Felt,  curators  of  the  Warren  County  Historical  Museum,  who  helped 
locate  the  many  little-known  pamphlets  and  publications  and  provided 
much  valuable  information,  so  hard  to  come  by.  However,  because  local 
publications  are  often  distributed  in  a  small  geographic  area  and  to  a  small 
number  of  people,  the  list  presented  here  is  probably  incomplete.  Additions 
and  corrections  are,  therefore,  solicited  and  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Please  address  correspondence  to:  Gordana  Rezab,  Editor  of  WIRS  Notes 
and  Documents,  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  IL  61455. 
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GENERAL  COUNTY  HISTORIES 

Moffet,  Hugh  R.  and  Thomas  H.  Rogers.  History  of  Warren  County. 
Chicago:Munsell,  1903.  (Volume  2  of  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois 
by  Newton  Bateman  and  Paul  Selby.) 

Ttie  Past  and  Present  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Chicago:  F.H.  Kett,  1877. 
352  p.  Also  1 976  ed.  by  Unigraphic,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Ind. 

Portrait  and  Biographical  Album  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Chicago: 
Chapman  Brothers,  1886.  779  p.  Also  1981  ed.  by  Warren  County, 
Illinois,  Genealogical  Society. 

Denison,  Tim.  1886  Supplemental  Index  to  the  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Album,  Warren  County,  Illinois,  n.p.,  1 981 .  71 , 1 9  p. 

Robinson,  Luther  E.  Historical  and  Biographical  Record  of  fyionmouth  and 
Warren  County.  Chicago:  Munsell,  1 927.  2  v. 

Special  Aspects  of  the  County  History 

Barrett's  Warren  County  Directory,  1927.  Gaiesburg,  III.:  Galesburg  Printing 
&  Publishing,  1927?  192  p. 

Henderson,  fiercer  and  Warren  Counties  School  Directory,  1980-1981. 
Monmouth,  III.:  n.p.,  1 981 .  68  p. 

Illinois  Historic  Landmark  Survey.  Inventory  of  Historic  Landmarks  in 

Warren  County:  Interim  Report,  n.p.,  1 974.  9  leaves. 
Illinois   Historic   Structures   Survey.   Inventory  of  Historic   Structures  in 

Warren  County:  Interim  Report,  n.p.,  1 972.  5  leaves. 

Monmouth  City  Directory  for  1893-94 Monmouth,  III.:  E.J.  Clarke,  1893. 

21 6  p.  Includes  also  directories  of  other  Warren  County  towns. 

1940-1941  Directory  of  Warren  County.  Monmouth,  III.:  Consolidated 
Directory  and  Advertising  Co.,  1 940?  1 75  p. 

Prairie   Farmer's   Directory   of   Warren,    Henderson   Counties,    Illinois. 

Chicago:  Prairie  Farmer  Publishing,  1981 .  327  p. 
A  Report  of  the  Knox  County  and  Warren  County  Junior  College  Survey, 

1962-1963.  n.p.,  1963.  96  p. 

School  Survey  Committee  (Warren  County,  III.).  Final  Report,  n.p.,  1 947.  26 

P- 
School  Survey  Committee  (Warren  County,  III.).  Tentative  Report:  Warren 

County  School  Survey,  n.p.,  1 947.  23  p. 

Smith's  Directory  of  l^onmouth  and  Warren  County  for  1897-1898.  Rock 
Island,  III.:  Edgar  Smith,  1 897. 1 87  p. 
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William  W.  Brent,  1 925.  28  p.  Also  1 927  ed.  41  p. 

Wascher,  Herman  and  R.S.  Smith.  Warren  County  Soils.  Urbana,  III.: 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1 941 .  29  p. 

County  Atlases,  Maps  and  Plat  Books 

(listed  in  chronological  order) 

Atlas  of  Warren  Co.  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  Chicago:  Warner,  Higgins  & 
Beers,  1872.  89  p.  Also  1981  ed.  by  Warren  County,  Illinois, 
Genealogical  Socity,  bound  with  the  1 981  ed.  of  the  Plat  Book  of  Warren 
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Plat  Book  of  Warren  County.  Illinois.  Chicago:  Geo.  A.  Ogle,  1893.  79  p. 
Also  1981  ed.  by  Warren  County,  Illinois,  Genealogical  Society,  bound 
with  the  1981  ed.  of  Atlas  of  Warren  County  and  the  State  of  Illinois, 
1872. 

Standard  Atlas  of  Warren  County,  Illinois,  Including  a  Plat  Book  of  the 
Villages,  Cities  and  Townships  of  the  County. .  . .  Chicago:  Geo  A.  Ogle, 
191 2.  83  p. 

Plat  Book  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  W.W.  Hixson,  1 91 3.  24  p. 

Plat  Book  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  W.W.  Hixson,  1926. 

Plat  Book  of  Warren  and  Henderson  Counties,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  W.W. 
Hixson,  1931.  28  p. 

Farm  Ownership  Plat  Book  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  Stacy 
Map  Publishers,  1 937?  1 6  leaves. 

Stacy's  Farm  Plat  Book  of  Warren  County,  IHincis.  Rockford,  III.:  Stacy  Map 
Publishers,  1 941  ?  1 6  leaves. 

Farm  Plat  Book  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  Stacy  Map 
Publishers,  1 946. 1 6  leaves. 

Farm  Plat  Book  and  Business  Guide,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.: 
Rockford  Map  Publishers,  1 952.  40  p.  Also  1 956  and  1 960  ed. 

Warren  County  Farm  Directory  with  Address  and  Location,  1965. 
Monmouth,  III.:  Warren  County  Farm  Bureau,  1 965.  39  p. 

Tri-annual  Atlas  &  Plat  Book,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.: 
Rockford  Map  Publishers,  1 966.  38  p. 

Warren  County,  Illinois,  Farm  and  Ranch  Directory,  1966.  Algona,  Iowa: 
Directory  Service,  1 966.  40  p. 

Warren  County,  Illinois  1968  Farm  and  Ranch  Directory.  Algona,  Iowa: 
Directory  Service,  1968.  36  p. 

Tri-ennial  Atlas   &   Plat  Book,    Warren   County,    Illinois.    Rockford,   III.: 
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Rockford  Map  Publishers,  1 969.  30  p. 

1969  Warren  County  Farm  Plat  Book  With  Index  to  Owners.  Monmouth: 
Warren  County  Farnn  Bureau,  1 969.  39  p. 

Warren  County  1971  Atlas.  Roseville,  III.:  Carlberg  Publishing,  1 971  ?  252  p. 

Atlas  and  Plat  Book,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.:  Rockford  Map 
Publishers,  1972.  34  p.;  also  1974  ed.  36  p.,  and  1976  ed.  36  p. 

Warren  County,  Illinois,  Rural  Resident  Directory.  Algona,  Iowa:  Directory 
Service,  1 977.  40  p. 

Land  Atlas  and  Plat  Book  1978,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Rockford,  III.: 
Rockford  Map  Publishers,  1 978.  38  p. 

Warren  County,  Illinois,  Plat  Book,  Index  of  Owners,  City  Street  Maps. 
LaPorte,  Ind.:  Town  &  Country  Publishing  Co.,  1 979.  40  p. 

Warren  County,  Illinois,  Land  Atlas  and  Plat  Book:  1980-1981.  Rockford, 
III.:  Rockford  Map  Publishers,  1 980.  36  p. 

Census  and  General  Genealogical  Information 

(census  publications  are  listed  first  in  chronological  order) 

Wormer,  Maxine  E.  Warren  County,  Illinois,  1850  Census.  Indianapolis: 
Heritage  House,  1 976.  91  p. 

Warren  County,  lllinios,  1860  Census.  Monmouth:  Warren  County,  Illinois, 
Genealogical  Society,  1 984?  2  v. 

Taylor,  Harlin  B.,  Mrs.  Records  of  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Thompson,  III.: 
Heritage  House,  1 972.  55  p. 

Tombstone   Inscriptions,    Warren   County,    Illinois   Monmouth:   Warren 
County,  Illinois,  Genealogical  Socity,  1 2  v.  completed. 

Publications  on  Towns  and  Townships 

(listed  alphabetically  by  town  name) 

Alexis 

Centennial  Alexis,  1870-1970:  the  American  Home  of  the  Clydesdale,  n.p., 
1970?  108  p. 

Sanborn-Perry  Map  Company.  Alexis,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  New  York: 
The  Company,  1 907.  2  sheets;  1 91 3.  3  sheets;  1 928.  4  sheets. 

Berwick 

Hallady,  Geneva.  The  Berwick  Baptist  Church,  a  Short  History,  n.p.,  1983. 
32  p. 

Cameron 

The  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anniversary,   Disciples  of  Chirst,   Cameron, 
Illinois,  n.p.,  1981.  22  p. 
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Snapp,  William  L.  Early  Days  in  Greenbush  with  Biographical  Sketches  of 
the  Old  Settlers.  Springfield:  H.W.  Rokker,  1 905. 1 95  p. 

Kirkwood 

The  History  of  Kirkwood,  Illinois,  and  Tompkins  Township,  Warren  County, 
p.p.,  1976.  98  p. 

Ruger,  A.  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Young  America,  Warren  County,  Illinois,  1869. 
Madison,  Wis.:  Ruger  &  Stoner,  1 869?  1  broadside. 
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1 907.  3  sheets;  1 928.  4  sheets. 

Monmouth— General  Histories 
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Monmouth:  Kellogg  Printing,  1 981 . 1 40  p. 
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Souvenier  of  Monmouth,  n.p.:  R.A.  Wilson,  1890.  ? 
Swan,  J.N.  Picturesque  Monmouth,  n.p.:  Harvey  &  McKelvey,  1899. 
The  Maple  City:  Monmouth,  III.,  USA.  Chicago:  Hawtin  Eng.  Co.,  n.d.  47  p. 
Monmouth— Directories  (listed  in  chronological  order) 
McEvoy,  Henry  N.  1857  Galesburg,  Monmouth,  Knoxville  and  Abingdon 
Directories.  Chicago:  Robert  Ferguson,  1 857. 1 68  p. 

Hawley's  Monmouth  City  Directory  for  1874-1875,  Containing  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  City,  n.p.:  D.E.  Hawley,  1 874?  1 31  p. 
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1890?  184  p. 

Monmouth  City  Directory  for  1883-94 Monmouth,  III.:  E.J.  Clarke,  1893. 

21 6  p. 
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Island,  III.:  Edgar  Smith,  1 897. 1 87  p. 

Monmouth  City  Directory  for  1901-02.  Monmouth,  III.:  E.J.  Clarke,  1901. 

224  p.  Also  1 903-04  ed.,  1 903.  228  p.;  1 905-1 906  ed.,  1 905.  272  p. 

Monmouth  City  Directory,  1907-1908.  Monmouth,  III.:  E.J.  Clarke,  1907, 

225  p. 

Monmouth  City  Directory  of  Monmouth,   Warren  County,  Illinois,   1909- 
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1910.  Monmouth.  III.:  E.J.  Clarke.  1909.  246  p.  Also  1911-1912  ed.. 

1 91 1 .  231  p.;  1 91  3-1 91  4  ed.,  1 91  3.  272  p. 

Hartzell's  Directory  of  Monmouth. . . .  Monmouth:  Judd  Hartzell.  1 91 3.  370  p. 

Directory  of  Monmouth  for  1915-1916.  Monmouth,  III.:  Hamilton  Directory 
Co.,  1 91 5.  354  p.  Also  1 91 7-1 91 8  ed.,  1 91 7.  358  p. 

Directory  of  Monmouth  for  1919-1920.  Monmouth.  III.:  S.  Leigh  Hamilton, 
1919.  352  p. 

Monmouth  Illinois  City  Directory  for  1924-1925.  Monmouth,  III.:  Monmouth 
Directory  Co..  1 924.  307  p.  Also  1 927-1 928  ed..  1 927-1 928.  304  p. 

Centennial  Directory  of  the  City  of  Monmouth,  Illinois,  1936-37.  Monmouth, 
III.:  Glenn  Kniss  Publ.,  1 936. 1 52  p. 

1939  Directory  of  the  City  of  Monmouth,  Illinois.  Monmouth,  III.:  Glenn  A. 
Kniss,  1939. 175  p. 

Polk's  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  III.)  City  Directory,  1943.  St.  Louis:  R.L. 
Polk.  1 943.  21 8  p. 

1945  Directory  of  Monmouth,  Illinois.  Monmouth,  III.:  James  H.  Jared,  1945. 
unpaged.  Also  1948  ed.,  1948.  unpaged. 

Polk's  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  III.)  City  Directory,  1952.  St.  Louis:  R.L. 
Polk.  1952. 

Polk's  Monmouth  City  Directory,  1955.  St.  Louis:  R.L.  Polk,  1 955. 

Polk's  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  III.)  City  Directory,  1956.  St.  Louis:  R.L. 
Polk,  1 956.  Also  1 958, 1 960, 1 962, 1 963  ed. 

Polk's  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  Illinois)  City  Directory,  1965.  Detroit. 
Mich.:  R.L.  Polk,  1 965.  Also  1 966. 1 967. 1 969  and  1 970  ed. 

Polk's  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  Illinois)  City  Directory,  1971.  Taylor, 
Mich.:  R.L.  Polk,  1 971 .  Also  1 972  and  1 973  ed. 

1974  Monmouth  (Warren  County,  Illinois)  City  Directory.  Also  1 975-1 979  ed. 

Monmouth— Ordinances  (listed  in  chronological  order) 

The  City  Charter  With  the  Several  Laws  Amendatory  Thereto,  and  the 

Revised  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Monmouth,    Warren  County,  Ills. 

Monmouth,  III.:  S.J.  Clark  &  Son  Steam  Printers,  1 870. 1 37,  xxvi  p. 

The  Municipal  Code  of  Monmouth,  Compising  the  Laws  of  Illinois  Relating 
to  the  City  of  Monmouth  and  the  Ordinances  of  the  City  Council. 
Monmouth,  III.:  Review  Book  and  Job  Print,  1 883.  240,  36  p. 

The  Municipal  Code  of  Monmouth.  Monmouth,  III.:  Review  Printing,  1900. 
263,  39  p. 

The  City  Code  of  Macomb,  Illinois  of  1935.  Monmouth,  III.:  City  Council. 
1935.  247.  33  p. 
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The  Code  of  the  City  of  l^onmouth,  Illinois,  1954:  General  Ordinances  of 
the  City.  Charlottesville,  VIrg.:  Michie  City  Publications  Co.,  1 954.  267  p. 

Monmouth— Special  Aspects 

Comprehensive  Plan.  Chicago:  Evert  Kincaid  &  Ass.,  1 965.  79  leaves. 

Davenport,  Francis  G.  The  National  Bank  of  Monmouth,  the  First  One 
Hundred  Years.   Monmouth:  Kellogg  Printing,  1970.  75  p. 

Eighteen  Seventy  Four  -  Nineteen  Forty  Nine,  Second  National  Bank  75th 
Anniversary,  n.p.,  1949?  [20]  p. 

Farr,  William  N.  A  Survey  and  Critical  Evaluation  of  Present  and  Proposed 
Guidance  Practices  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Monmouth,  Illinois.  Seminar 
report.  Western  Illinois  University,  1 954.  58  leaves. 

50th  Anniversary  Souvenir,  1868-1918:  Monmouth  First  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Rockford,  III.:  n.p.,  1 91 8. 

History  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  Monmouth,  Illinois,  n.p.,  n.d., 
19  p. 

Martin,  Jim.  Monmouth-Western  Stoneware.  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Wallace- 
Homestead  Book  Co.,  1 983. 1 51  p. 

Minnesalbum  1868-1908,  Svenska  Ev.  Luth.  Forsamlingen  i  Monmouth, 
Illinois.  Monmouth:  Forsamlingens  Forlag,  1908.  96  p. 

Monmouth,  Illinois,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  First  150th  Anniversary 
of  the  Church. . . .  Monmouth:  n.p.,  1942.  21  p. 

Monmouth  Mutual  Country  Fire  Insurance  company,  1875-1975.  Monmouth 
III.:  Kellogg  Printing,  1 975.  22  p. 

War  Activities  of  the  Monmouth  Public  Schools,  1917-1918.  Monmouth, 
III.:  The  Board  of  Education,  1918?  35  p. 

Rules  and  By-Laws  of  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Monmouth, 
Illinois,  n.p.,  1912. 15  p. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  William  P.  Pressley  of  Monmouth. 
Monmouth,  III.:  n.p.,  1905. 

This  is  Monmouth.  Monmouth,  III.:  Provisional  League  of  Women  Voters, 
1970.  37  p. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Monmouth, 
1860-61.  Monmouth,  III.:  Atlas  Office,  1861.  28  p. 

Monmouth— Monmouth  College 

Davenport,  Francis  G.  Monmouth  College,  the  First  100  Years,  1853-1953. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  Torch  Press,  1 953. 1 46  p. 

Urban,  William  L.  A  History  of  Monmouth  College  Through  its  Fifth  Ouarter- 
century.  n.p.,  1979.  236  p. 
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Wallace,  H.F.,  A  Busy  Life:  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  David  A. 

Wallace,  First  President  of  f^onmouth  College.  Greeley,  Col.:  n.p.,  1885. 

238  p. 

Monmouth— Maps  (listed  In  chronological  order) 

Ruger,  A.  Bird's  Eye  Wew  of  the  City  of  Monmouth,  Warren  County, 
Illinois.  1869.  Chicago:  Merchant's  Lithographic  Co.,  1869? 

Sanborn-Perry  Map  Company.  Monmouth,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  New 
York:  The  Company,  1886.  4  sheets;  1892.  5  sheets;  1898.  6  sheets; 
1 907. 1 5  sheets;  1 91 3.  20  sheets;  1 924. 26  sheets;  1 924-1 926.  28  sheets. 

Roseville 

Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Roseville,  Illinois,  1852- 
1952.  Roseville:  Roseville  Press  Printer.  1 952.  8  p. 

Incorporation  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Roseville  Asbury 
Cemetery  Association.  Roseville,  III.:  n.p.,  1922. 17  p. 

Lieurance,  L.B.  History  of  Roseville.  Roseville,  III.:  Roseville  Independent, 
1969.  54  p. 

Sanborn-Perry  Map  Company.  Roseville,  Warren  County,  Illinois.  New 
York:  The  Company,  1 902.  2  sheets;  1 91 0.  2  sheets;  1 924.  4  sheets. 
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ILLINOIS:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  LEGACY.  Edited  by  Roger  D.  Bridges  and 
Rodney  O.  Davis.  Saint  Louis:  River  City  Publishers,  1984.  pp.  199. 
$13.95. 

Teachers  of  Illinois  history  will  v\/elcome  this  new  collection  of  original 
essays  edited  by  Roger  D.  Bridges  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and 
Rodney  0.  Davis  of  Knox  College.  It  contains  eighteen  selections  on  topics 
that  span  the  history  of  Illinois  fronn  the  time  of  the  first  European  settlement 
to  the  present.  The  contributors  are  well-known  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields,  and  each  of  the  essays  provides  a  concise  survey  (1 0-1 2  pages) 
of  an  important  issue  in  Illinois  history.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  first  contains  three  essays  that  take  a  long  view  of  Illinois  history;  the  se- 
cond has  nine  essays  on  subjects  relating  primarily  to  the  history  of  the 
state  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  third  has  six  selections  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Chicago  from  1 833  to  the  present. 

The  essays  in  the  first  section  are  by  Fred  W.  Kohlmeyer,  Richard  Jensen 
and  Steven  A.  Riess.  Kohlmeyer,  an  authority  on  American  agriculture  and 
a  former  editor  of  Agricultural  History,  traces  the  developments  that 
transformed  the  prairies  and  woodlands  of  Illinois  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farming  regions  of  the  world.  He  also  notes  that  the  achievements 
of  Illinois  agriculture  have  not  been  without  cost,  especially  in  the  ir- 
reparable losses  of  topsoil  due  to  erosion.  Richard  Jensen  writes  about  the 
perennial  problems  of  sectionalism  in  Illinois  politics.  He  identified  four  dif- 
ferent periods  of  sectional  strife  in  the  state's  history.  As  in  his  Illinois:  A 
Bicentennial  History  (1 978),  Jensen  emphasizes  the  complex  series  of  con- 
flicts between  the  advocates  of  modernization  and  the  defenders  of  tradi- 
tional values.  Steven  A.  Riess  focuses  on  one  very  important  consequence 
of  the  urbanization  of  Illinois  in  his  essay  on  the  history  of  sport  in  the  state. 
He  traces  the  evolution  of  both  participatory  and  spectator  sports  from  the 
frontier  contests  of  marksmanship  and  wrestling  to  the  modern  professional 
sports  with  their  mass  urban  audiences. 

The  nine  selections  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume  treat  subjects  as 
diverse  as  communitarianism,  railroads,  race  relations,  and  corporate 
capitalism;  but,  taken  together,  they  provide  a  picture  of  the  state  during  its 
formative  years  that  is  much  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tions. The  story  of  the  French  in  early  Illinois  history  is  recounted  vividly  by 
Natalia  Belting,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  French  settlement.  The 
author  of  a  classic  study  of  Kaskaskia  during  the  French  period,  she  writes 
not  only  of  the  easy-going  lifestyle  of  the  French  and  their  remarkable  ability 
to  co-exist  with  the  Indians,  but  also  of  their  prosperous  agriculture  and 
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thriving  trade.  In  his  essay  on  politics  and  law  on  the  Illinois  frontier,  Rodney 
O.  Davis  describes  the  hurley-burley  of  frontier  politics  vj'wh  its  colorful  per- 
sonalities and  rival  factions.  The  hero  of  Davis's  narrative  is  Governor 
Thomas  Ford,  vjho  raised  the  nnoral  level  of  state  government  by  insisting 
that  the  state  bear  its  full  responsibility  for  the  debts  incurred  under  the 
disastrous  Internal  Improvements  Act  of  1837. 

Three  of  the  essays  in  the  second  section  deal  with  aspects  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  the  state.  Robert  M.  Sutton  describes 
the  transportation  revolution  which  began  with  the  steamboat  in  the  1820s 
and  within  a  few  decades  brught  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  and  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads.  Sutton  shows  how  the 
transportation  network  was  financed  and  built  through  the  interaction  of 
politics  and  private  enterprise.  In  an  essay  on  the  growth  of  corporate 
capitalism  in  Illinois,  Donald  F.  Tingley  describes  the  process  by  which 
many  of  the  successful  companies  founded  by  Illinois  entrepreneurs  were 
reorganized,  merged  with  other  companies,  and  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  major  New  York  banks.  As  case  studies  he  considers  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  the  National  Packing  Company, 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  and  several  other  major  Illinois  enter- 
prises. Victor  Hicken  tells  the  other  side  of  this  story  of  triumphant 
capitalism  in  an  essay  on  the  struggles  of  working  men  and  women  in  Il- 
linois for  the  right  to  organize  labor  unions.  From  the  steel  mills,  stockyards, 
and  sweatshops  of  Chicago  to  the  mining  towns  of  Virden  and  Pana,  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a  time  of  tension  and 
violence;  and  Hicken  deftly  summarizes  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  the  Il- 
linois labor  movement  before  1 900. 

The  other  four  essays  in  this  section  examine  some  important  social 
questions  in  nineteenth-century  Illinois.  John  Y.  Simon  and  Roger  D. 
Bridges  probe  the  difficult  problem  of  race  relations;  Robert  P.  Sutton 
describes  the  three  notable  communitarian  settlements;  and  Barbara  M. 
Posadas  traces  the  gradual  emergence  of  middle-class  women  from  the 
traditional  confines  of  hearth  and  home.  Simon's  account  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's attitudes  toward  slavery  and  race  relations  offers  a  sympathetic  view 
of  the  great  emancipator's  gradual  transformation  from  a  fairly  typical  white 
frontiersman  into  one  of  the  supreme  moral  leaders  of  the  century,  a  man 
whose  growth  on  the  issues  of  slavery  and  race  far  surpassed  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Bridges  carries  the  story  of  blacks  in  Illinois  to  the 
decades  after  the  Civil  War  and  shows  that  a  wide  gap  existed  between  the 
legal  promise  of  equality  and  the  reality  of  repression  and  discrimination. 
Sutton's  essay  focuses  on  the  Mormons  and  Icarians  at  Nauvoo  and  the 
Swedish  Jansonists  at  Bishop  Hill,  communitarian  experiments  on  the  fron- 
tier which  proved  that,  for  all  its  riches,  Illinois  was  no  place  for  a  Utopia.  In 
her  discussion  of  the  awakening  of  the  middle-class  women  of  Illinois  to  the 
possibilities  for  meaningful  activity  outside  of  the  home,  Barbara  Posadas 
emphasizes  the  role  played  by  the  women's  club  movement.  Among  other 
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things,  the  clubs  offered  women  an  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on 
major  issues  of  the  day  and  provided  a  forum  in  which  they  could  express 
their  views. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  "The  Second  City:  1833- 
Present,"  but  the  essays  make  it  clear  that  in  some  ways  Chicago  was 
second  to  none.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  Thomas  Schlereth's  account  of 
the  development  of  the  Chicago  school  of  architecture.  From  the  balloon- 
frame  house  to  the  glass  and  steel  skyscrapers  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and 
his  many  disciples,  Chicago's  architects  and  builders  have  had  an  influence 
on  both  residential  and  commercial  construction  throughout  the  world. 
Chicago's  literary  legacy  may  not  be  on  the  same  level  as  its  architecture, 
but  James  Hurt's  essay  on  Chicago's  famous  writers  from  Dreiser  to  Bellow 
suggests  that  there  was  something  unique  in  the  windy  city's  ability  to  repel 
and  attract,  in  its  raw  energy  and  youthful  vitality,  and  its  role  as  both  a 
symbolic  and  a  geographic  center  of  American  life.  Louise  A.  N.  Kerr  and 
Alphine  W.  Jefferson  write  about  the  people  of  Chicago.  Kerr  provides  a 
chronicle  of  the  succession  of  nationalities  that  have  come  to  the  city  in 
search  of  the  American  dream,  from  the  Germans  and  Irish  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  to  the  Asians  and  Hispanics  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Jefferson  describes  the  harsh  reality  of  life  in  the  windy  city  for  the  blacks 
who  migrated  from  the  South  after  the  First  World  War.  While  members  of 
other  groups  often  prospered,  Chicago's  black  citizens  usually  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  their  hopes  unfulfilled. 

The  last  two  sections  in  the  book  treat  aspects  of  the  city's  history  which 
have  done  more  to  establish  Chicago's  reputation  (for  better  or  for  worse) 
than  all  of  its  entrepreneurs,  architects,  and  writers  combined:  the  crime 
syndicate  and  the  Daley  Machine.  Humbert  S.  Nelli  traces  the  origins  of 
organized  crime  in  Chicago  back  to  the  days  of  King  Mike  McDonald  and 
tells  the  familiar  story  of  how  prohibition  gave  Chicago  mobsters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  crime  into  a  multi-million-dollar  enterprise.  Paul  M.  Green  relates 
how  Anton  Cermak  laid  the  groundwork  for  Chicago's  Democratic  political 
machine  by  creating  an  organization  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  big 
business.  Green  also  gives  Richard  J.  Daley  due  credit  for  the  energy, 
technical  expertise,  and  political  skill  he  displayed  in  gaining  control  of  the 
Chicago  Democratic  organization  and  in  identifying  it  with  the  city  itself. 

All  of  the  essays  in  this  fine  volume  are  well-written  and  suitable  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  There  are  no  references,  but  each  essay  is  followed  by  a 
short  list  of  suggested  readings  on  the  subject.  The  well-chosen  illustrations 
are  mostly  from  the  collection  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  and  they 
make  the  book  visually  attractive  as  well.  Bridges  and  Davis  have  succeed- 
ed admirably  in  making  some  of  the  best  and  most  recent  research  on  Il- 
linois history  accessible  to  high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader. 

Roy  A.  Austensen 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:    THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  MYTHS.  By  Stephen  B. 
Gates.  New  York,  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1984.  Pp.  224. 

This  is  not  another  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Stephen  B.  Gates  has 
already  provided  us  with  a  very  good  one  in  his  widely-acclaimed  With 
Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published  in  1977.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author,  this  present  offering  "...  is  a  biographical  study. . .  an 
exploration  into  special  moments  and  meanings  of  Lincoln's  life."  It  is  ap- 
parent that  even  after  writing  an  exhaustive  biography  Gates  simply  could 
not  let  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln  go. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Man  Behind  the  Myths  is  based  on  solid  research 
into  the  existing  Lincoln  manuscripts,  especially  the  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  well  as  a  useful  sampling  of  Civil  War  era  newspapers 
and  a  wide  array  of  previous  biographies  and  monographs  which  focus  on 
Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries.  This  rather  slender  volume  is  organized  in- 
to five  parts. 

In  the  initial  part  Gates  examines  the  origins  and  dimensions  of  the 
mythological  Lincoln.  There  are  several  elements  to  the  myth  about  Lincoln. 
The  most  enduring  is  the  creation  of  those  who  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
historical  importance  of  Lincoln  shortly  after  his  death.  Josiah  Gilbert 
Holland  in  the  first  published  Lincoln  biography  explained  that  Lincoln  was  a 
Christian  saint  and  martyr  whose  death  partially  atoned  for  the  sins  and  folly 
of  his  generation.  By  the  early  twentieth  century  the  saintly  Lincoln  had 
evolved  into  a  sort  of  all  purpose  American  everyman,  a  "Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple." In  the  massive  volumes  of  the  poet  Carl  Sandburg  this  Lincoln  was  not 
only  a  figure  of  rare  sanctity,  but  also  humorous,  honest,  plain,  practical, 
and  courageous— virtues  and  attributes  that  many  Americans  then  and  now 
admire  as  typically  and  only  "American." 

There  are  also  counter  myths  about  Lincoln.  Gne  of  these  has  been 
closely  associated  with  a  diehard  Confederate  viewpoint.  This  Lincoln  was 
an  "arch  villain"  who  deliberately  maneuvered  the  South  into  war  at  Fort 
Sumter,  unleashed  Sheridan  and  Sherman  against  innocent  southern 
civilians,  and  authored  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which  permanently 
unsettled  the  once  placid  and  harmonious  relations  between  the  races  in 
the  southern  states.  Another  counter  myth  castigates  Lincoln  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Some  blacks  spokesmen,  such  as  journalist  Lerone  Ben- 
nett and  historian  Vincent  Harding,  writing  from  the  perspective  of  the  often- 
hectic  1 960s  and  1 970s,  view  Lincoln  as  a  "White  Chief  and  Honkey."  This 
Lincoln  was  first  and  last  a  racist  who  moved  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance against  slavery  as  president  and  who  never  accepted  the  idea  that 
blacks  and  whites  could  be  equal.  Gates  finds  these  myths  and  counter 
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things,  the  clubs  offered  women  an  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on 
major  issues  of  the  day  and  provided  a  forum  in  which  they  could  express 
their  views. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  "The  Second  City:  1833- 
Present,"  but  the  essays  make  it  clear  that  in  some  ways  Chicago  was 
second  to  none.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  Thomas  Schlereth's  account  of 
the  development  of  the  Chicago  school  of  architecture.  From  the  balloon- 
frame  house  to  the  glass  and  steel  skyscrapers  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and 
his  many  disciples,  Chicago's  architects  and  builders  have  had  an  influence 
on  both  residential  and  commercial  construction  throughout  the  world. 
Chicago's  literary  legacy  may  not  be  on  the  same  level  as  its  architecture, 
but  James  Hurt's  essay  on  Chicago's  famous  writers  from  Dreiser  to  Bellow 
suggests  that  there  was  something  unique  in  the  windy  city's  ability  to  repel 
and  attract,  in  its  raw  energy  and  youthful  vitality,  and  its  role  as  both  a 
symbolic  and  a  geographic  center  of  American  life.  Louise  A.  N.  Kerr  and 
Alphine  W.  Jefferson  write  about  the  people  of  Chicago.  Kerr  provides  a 
chronicle  of  the  succession  of  nationalities  that  have  come  to  the  city  in 
search  of  the  American  dream,  from  the  Germans  and  Irish  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  to  the  Asians  and  Hispanics  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Jefferson  describes  the  harsh  reality  of  life  in  the  windy  city  for  the  blacks 
who  migrated  from  the  South  after  the  First  World  War.  While  members  of 
other  groups  often  prospered,  Chicago's  black  citizens  usually  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  their  hopes  unfulfilled. 

The  last  two  sections  in  the  book  treat  aspects  of  the  city's  history  which 
have  done  more  to  establish  Chicago's  reputation  (for  better  or  for  worse) 
than  all  of  its  entrepreneurs,  architects,  and  writers  combined;  the  crime 
syndicate  and  the  Daley  Machine.  Humbert  S.  Nelli  traces  the  origins  of 
organized  crime  in  Chicago  back  to  the  days  of  King  Mike  McDonald  and 
tells  the  familiar  story  of  how  prohibition  gave  Chicago  mobsters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  crime  into  a  multi-million-dollar  enterprise.  Paul  M.  Green  relates 
how  Anton  Cermak  laid  the  groundwork  for  Chicago's  Democratic  political 
machine  by  creating  an  organization  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  big 
business.  Green  also  gives  Richard  J.  Daley  due  credit  for  the  energy, 
technical  expertise,  and  political  skill  he  displayed  in  gaining  control  of  the 
Chicago  Democratic  organization  and  in  identifying  it  with  the  city  itself. 

All  of  the  essays  in  this  fine  volume  are  well-written  and  suitable  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  There  are  no  references,  but  each  essay  is  followed  by  a 
short  list  of  suggested  readings  on  the  subject.  The  well-chosen  illustrations 
are  mostly  from  the  collection  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  and  they 
make  the  book  visually  attractive  as  well.  Bridges  and  Davis  have  succeed- 
ed admirably  in  making  some  of  the  best  and  most  recent  research  on  Il- 
linois history  accessible  to  high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader. 

Roy  A.  Austensen 
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This  book  can  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  interested  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Dates  writes  with  clarity,  verve  and  precision.  The  author  holds  strong 
views  and  is  not  hesitant  to  state  his  position  or  to  take  issues  with  those 
other  scholars  and  historians  of  Lincoln  with  whom  he  disagrees.  He  has 
provided  us  with  an  eminently  readable  and  challenging  assessment  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  both  myth  and  reality.  This  is  first-rate  history. 

Larry  T.  Balsamo 
Western  Illinois  University 


MISSIONARIES  AND  MUCKRAKERS:  THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
KNOX  COLLEGE.  By  Hermann  R.  Muelder.  Urbana  and  Chicago.  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xi  &  382.  $19.95. 

Hermann  R.  Muelder,  College  Historian  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  at  Knox,  has  written  a  somewhat  unconventional  history  of  his  alma 
mater.  He  covers  only  the  first  century  of  the  college's  existence,  ending 
with  the  centennial  celebration  of  1937.  The  volume  is  obviously  a  labor  of 
love.  Muelder  acquits  himself  quite  well  in  extensive  coverage  of  the 
sources,  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  documents  the  volume  with 
numerous  notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  There  are  a  bibliography  and  an 
index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  well  as  three  sections  of  illustrations 
following  pages  110,  210  and  318. 

The  organization  of  the  volume  is  not  what  one  would  expect.  The  book 
begins  with  four  chronological  chapters  concerning  the  establishing  of  the 
college  in  the  1830s  and  concludes  during  the  Presidency  of  Newton 
Bateman  (1 875-1 892)  in  the  1 880s,  The  title  of  the  volume  states  the  major 
theme  of  this  section  which  deals  with  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  founders 
and  their  abolitionist  tendencies  as  they  characterized  the  institution  from  its 
founding  in  1 837  through  the  Civil  War.  Then  the  final  three  chapters  chroni- 
cle the  history  of  Knox  from  1 892-1 937.  In  between  these  two  chronological 
sections  comes  the  main,  and  to  this  reviewer,  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  This  middle  section,  which  consists  of  four  chapters  and  comprises 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  volume,  focuses  on  outstanding  per- 
sonalities associated  with  the  college.  Professor  Muelder  believes  that  the 
history  of  a  college  can  be  demonstrated  through  an  in-depth  examination 
of  the  lives  of  its  faculty,  administrators,  trustees  and,  especially,  students 
and  alumni.  He  attests  to  the  remarkable  loyalty  of  students  to  Knox  long 
after  graduation  or  attendance. 

In  these  four  chapters  personalities  emerge  as  real  people,  not  cardboard 
figures.  Professor  Muelder  brings  to  life  such  notables  as  S.  S.  McClure, 
founder  of  the  great  muckraking  journal  that  bore  his  name,  and  his 
associates,  almost  all  of  whom  came  from  Knox  or  had  Knox  connections; 
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Edgar  Lee  Masters,  author  of  Spoon  River  Anthology,  and  Professor 
William  E.  Simonds,  Knox  faculty  nnember  who  was  a  one-nnan  cheering 
section  for  Masters  during  the  many  years  before  his  success  in  1915; 
Albert  E.  Hurd,  Professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences  for  well  over 
half  a  century;  Edgar  L.  Larkin,  a  most  unusual  adjunct  professor  of 
astronomy;  and  George  Fitch  with  his  numerous  stories  and  books  about 
"Old  Siwash."  These  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  as 
visualized  through  Muelder's  descriptive  pen,  keep  the  reader  fascinated. 

Although  these  vignettes  are  interesting,  Muelder's  approach  does  pre- 
sent some  problems.  The  middle  four  chapters,  which  cover  the  1 840s  into 
the  1920s,  overlap  the  two  chronological  sections.  A  certain  amount  of 
repetition  results  because  of  this  arrangement.  Masters'  epitaph  of  Pro- 
fessor Moon  (Larkin)  is,  for  example,  found  on  p.  1 92  and  partially  repeated 
on  p.  21  5.  There  are  a  dozen  other  places  (see  pp.  1  20,  202,  204,  235,  253, 
267,  268,  270,  271,  319,  323,  and  331)  where  information  is  repeated. 

Professor  Muelder  gives  excellent  coverage  to  music,  science,  literature, 
academics  in  general,  oratorical  contests,  literary  societies,  athletics,  cam- 
pus social  life,  the  physical  plant— all  the  aspects  of  Knox  College  which 
make  it  one  of  the  outstanding  colleges  in  the  Middle  West.  But  he  makes 
no  effort  to  compare  Knox  with  other  liberal  arts  institutions  in  the  Midwest 
or  elsewhere.  He  relates  Knox  alumni  to  the  world  beyond  the  campus 
where  they  made  great  names  for  themselves.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  references  to  intercollegiate  competition.,  Muelder  says  nothing 
about  educational  trends  or  what  other  colleges  were  doing  in  the  same 
time  period. 

The  major  strength  of  this  work  remains  its  treatment  of  Knox's  mis- 
sionaries and  muckrakers.  Anyone  interested  in  Illinois  history,  especially 
19th  century  developments  at  one  of  the  premier  educational  institutions  in 
the  Middle  West,  should  consult  this  volume.  Professor  Muelder  should  be 
congratulated  for  this  lively  volume  which  is  attractively  printed,  carefully 
proof-read,  and  interestingly  written. 

Rand  Burnette 
MacMurray  College 
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